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VERY paper one picks up has articles either upholding or denouncing the young 
people. Have they changed, or are they merely keeping up with the customs, as 
the elders of to-day did when they were young? We expect our elders to stop and 

think if the basic principles of the things which they used to do when they were 
young are now being violated, or whether it is just the manner in which they are being 
done which has changed. We think it is the latter. 


We have a right to expect that our elders will not only teach us what to do, but 
will set us good examples by practicing what they preach. How can our elders expect 
us to do the thing they teach us if they themselves are guilty of doing the opposite? 
Are the young people wholly to blame? Do men of mature years consider the influence 
that their lives exert upon the youth whose character is not yet formed? Apparently 
not. The boy of fifteen regards the strong, grown man of thirty to fifty as something 
of a hero. When he hears him using profanity and various slang expressions, he forgets 
parental training. When he sees his idol gambling and drinking, he is likely to defend 
these things of which his idol is guilty. 

It is the same with the girls. In their dress, appearance, and actions they are 
very apt to follow in the wake of mother or older sisters. It is practically impossible 
to teach young folks to adhere to the best principles if their elders themselves do not 
set the right example. 

In sum, we expect that our elders will love and work for us, care for and take an 
interest in us, see that we get the best possible education, that they be reasonable 
and broad-minded in their discipline, and that they not only tell us what to do, but 
set us a good example by doing the right things themselves. 

We all have a part in this, the elders as well as the young people. We ask that 
you treat us not only as young people, but as the ones who will take up the reins 
where you lay them down; and if the young people make mistakes, they only ask 
that their elders be patient and understand them, always remembering that ““The spirit 
of youth in the life of the church is the hope of the world.” 


{From an article in this issue.] 
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Announcing the “Chapel” 


HE REGISTER will publish on April 30 the 

“Chapel of Unitarian Eminence.” Our readers 
will recall that we invited the ministers to contrib- 
ute the names of the members and adherents of 
their churches who appeared in “Who’s Who in 
America.” They have furnished a remarkable 
representation. Our expectations have been met, 
if not exceeded, by the number who are included, 
and the article will be of great interest and value, 
especially in this centenary year. All these names 
will be published under the proper churches. We 
shall be able to prove that notable Unitarians are 
not all of the past; to-day the proportion of emi- 
nent Unitarians is as great as it ever was. The 
plain statement of facts is not vainglory, but a 
presentment of what we are and who we are to a 


world which needs true information about us in-. 


stead of prejudiced opinion. 

Our Circulation Department has already received 
many requests for extra copies. Every church 
ought to supply its people generously. It is the 
best publicity we ever read. The last day for order- 
ing is April 23. 

“Yet” and “But” 


AYS OUR COTEMPORARY,. the Baptist, 

“ ‘Nearer, my God, to Thee’ has lifted millions 
of souls up to the very heart of the Father, and 
yet it was written by a Unitarian.” Why “and 
yet”? Write “because” there, and it is nearer 
the truth. The writer continues, “That is to say, 
it was written by one who affiliated with the Uni- 
tarian Church, but when the inspiration came 
that produced the hymn all sectionalism was ob- 
‘seurel, and only that which is universal to the 
human heart was in evidence.” Dear man, that 
js no place for “but.” Do you not know “only 
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‘thing apart. 


It is always organized. 


that which is universal” is Unitarian? It is a 
central distinction of our faith. The author of 
the hymn was never more loyal to her great belief 
than when she wrote. 


“Infusion of Life” 


UR DELIGHTFUL editorial mentor Edward — 
S. Martin takes his “easy chair” in Harper’s 
for April, and once again writes, as is his wont, 
plausibly and with such urbanity and charm as to 
persuade the very elect. No professor of theology: 
could be more certain. Some readers think he is 
saying spiritual wisdom, when it is often but reli- 
gious half-truth. Mr. Martin is a gentleman of 
spiritual urgency, now coming to his quiet after- 
noon. When he sees the turmoil of the world it 
is quite natural for him to hie himself, in his 
words at least, to the supposed central peace sub- 
sisting, as some one says, at the heart of endless 
agitation. 

But he is talking about religion as though it 
were a detached realm of its own. It is a thing 
for him to flee to. But in fact it is not. It is 
the spirit that is above and within and behind all 
things, and chiefest in man. ° Religion never 
stands alone. There is nothing in religion as a 
Religion only has reality and value 
as it gives a quality to the tangible facts and in- 
stitutions of men. Religion is always embodied. 
Even in the individual it 
is organized. . And here is the one place where Mr. 
Martin and so many of the laity, vaguely pur- 
suing, do not put their finger. God, he says, was 
not in the whirlwind, the earthquake, or the fire; 
and “He is not in the factory or the machine shop” ; 
He is “not in salesmanship or advertisement.” 
“He remains in the still small voice.” Do you see 
the other worldly religiosity here? 

He continues, “Organization, construction, and 
all those useful things are like the operations of 
the body. When they need to be quickened or 
corrected or improved in some way, the doctors 
(if they are skillful) can usually do it. But when 
you see sick people to whom the doctors can bring 
nothing better than alleviation, and often not 
even that, then you say they need an infusion of 
new life and you wonder how they are going to 
get it. Sometimes they do get it and you see them 
get well.” 

Will Mr. Martin tell us how, by renouncing 
organization, we get “infusion of new life’? 
What are the means approved by the ages for get- 
ting infusion of life? Is not common worship, 
from invocation to benediction, an “organization”? 
Is not the printed truth which preachers, teachers, 
and editors write, an “advertisement”? Is not 
the building up of a useful institution like Har- 
vard College a “construction” of great detail and 
coérdination? How otherwise could it do its 
work of infusing life? Why does Mr. Martin run 
his theory of religion out into the mists of noth- 
ingness? The cure of the world and the succor 
of the world do come in part from mysterious 
sources, but there are other sources, intelligible, 
proved, and accessible, housed in brick walls, sys- 
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_temized in orderly learning, set forth in logical 
argument, printed in physical pages of num- 
bered paragraphs, and all these things infuse life. 

It is too hazy to talk about the “infusion of new 
life” as though it were a kind of miraculous ¢a- 
price coming out of the air. God is in the factory 
as much as He is in the church; He is as much in 
the integrity and precision of a mechanical meas- 


,urement which, when put in your automobile, 


gives you safe means to go on with your journey, 
as He is in the sublime stanzas of a hymn by 
Hosmer. 

Religious writers Will never get anywhere by 
disparaging the things of this world. Their busi- 
ness is to praise everything that is in the world, 
and then improve and use it for the progress and 
salvation of men. Surely it is not a shortcom- 
ing to be definite about the factors of spiritual 
life. 


Mr. Bryan’s Watermelon 


‘Qi CAN UNDERSTAND Mr. Bryan’s suc- 
cess with a popular audience. He was speak- 
ing in Philadelphia the other day, in condemna- 
tion of the presumptuous evolutionists, and he used 
the following for an example: 


I was eating a piece of watermelon some years ago, and 
was struck with its beauty. I took some of the seeds and 
dried them and weighed them; I found that it would re- 
quire some five thousand seeds to weigh a pound; and 
then I applied mathematics to that forty-pound melon. 
One of these seeds put into the ground, when warmed by 
the sun and moistened by the rain, takes off its coat and 
gets to work; it gathers from somewhere two hundred 
thousand times its own weight, and then forcing this raw 
material through a tiny stem, constructs a watermelon. 
It ornaments the outside with a covering of green; inside 
the green it puts a layer of white, and within the white 
a core of red, and all through the red it scatters seeds, 
each one capable of continuing the work of reproduction. 
What architect drew the plan? Where does that little 
seed get its tremendous power? Where does it find its 
coloring matter? How does it collect its flavoring extract? 
How does it build a watermelon? Until you can explain 
a watermelon, do not be too sure that you can set limits 
to the power of the Almighty and say just what he would 
do or how he would do it. Everything that lives, in like 
manner, mocks by its mystery, beauty, and power the 
proud intellect of presumptuous man. ~ 


That is a remarkable argument, lacking two im- 
portant truths. First, the evolutionist, the more he 
learns or speculates on vital origins, the more he 
is awed by mystery; such mystery, in fact, as an 
unthinking person who would meet with Mr. 
Bryan’s favor would never dream of. Second, the 
power of the Almighty, as seen by the evolutionist, 
is increased a thousandfold over the power im- 
puted to Him by the people who think He but 
snapped His anthropomorphic finger and it was 
done! God for us is not only the origin of the 
process and in the result of the process; He is, in 
fact, the process itself, ever present as a spirit, 
forming and informing life according to His law. 

Lacking these two things, what Mr. Bryan has 
said is a pretty picture and nothing beside. There 
is no soundness or truth in his theology. 
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Unfreedom of Speech 


N& THAT Count Karolyi has gone back to — 
Europe with his charming wife, we are won- 
dering what harm could have come of his speak- 
ing freely of his country, Hungary, which he was 
forbidden to do by our State Department. He 
spoke all that was in his heart when he went over 
to Canada, just before sailing. Our British neigh- 
bors laid no ban upon him. What he said was 
what one might expect, a thrust at Horthy and 
the administration, and that was all. It did no 
harm there. What harm here? 

Why did some one impress our greatest Federal 
department to silence a man whose whole career is 
infinitely more democratic than the man whom he 
criticized? And why, we ask, did we give absolute 
freedom to the enemies of Karolyi in this country 
who abused him outrageously, and he could not 
open his mouth? His reputation is of the best, 
without a blemish in character, except he did not 
please Horthy. And Horthy had the power to 
make the titanic arm of America clap down upon 
him. Yet his foes called him vile names, and he 
was dumb. This wounds a patriot, with memories 
of Kossuth, Kosciusko, and Schurz. Oh, America! 
Is freedom dead in certain hearts of officialdom? 
Is the spirit of the fathers stabbed by the hand of 
a little brief authority? 

We rise in wrath at the tyrannies of the Soviet 
in Russia, which will not tolerate any word but 
its own word. How comes this same spirit here? 
While Karolyi is mute under threat of deportation, 
Abramovitch can say what he pleases against the 
Russian Government, and go about freely; but if 
one should come to speak for the Russian Govern- 
ment—horrors ! 

There are other examples of wnfreedom of speech, 
except the approved speech. A private soldier is 
given forty years by court-martial for believing 
and avowing communism. Paxton Hibben, a re- 
serve officer of the army, just escapes being con- 
victed virtually as a traitor because some one 
falsely accused him of believing in the Soviet. 
Query: Cannot we have political opinions and ex- 
press them? Is our democracy in danger of top- 
pling before ideas not generally believed? An- 
other man, Tresca, of Italy, denounces the govern- 
ment of his country, and he, too, is silenced. Does 
it mean that our Government takes sides with cer- 
tain powers and parties in Europe? Does it mean 
that we are in fact entangled with Horthy, for in- 
stance; and if with him, that we shall make alliances 
with such powers as please one administration or 
another? 

The last question is absurd. What has happened 
is not American, and the sentiment of protest means 
that, if it happen again, there will be still more 
American sentiment to oppose such arbitrary ac- 
tions. 


Note 


Mr. Tonjoroff, our European correspondent, is 
convalescing in Sofia, and will resume his letters, 
it is hoped, within a few weeks. 
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OLD CYPRESS NEAR MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 


For probably a thousand years, the winds have blown through its toughened branches, and the sea 
the weathered rocks at its roots 


Photograph by John Kabel 
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= The Work No Single Church Can Do 


Foundation stands to the task of the five-year renewal 


~~ 
CALL to the Unitarians of America, 
men and women, young and old, is 
being sounded by their leaders, who de- 
clare that the maximum usefulness of 
their organizations depends upon the suc- 
cess of the first adventure of the Unita- 
rian Foundation, born of the Unitarian 
Campaign of 1920. é . 
“It is our thought,” says Edwin S. 
Webster, president of the Unitarian Foun- 
dation, “that while now bending to the 
task of securing $2,000,000 with 


To the young people, Mr. Furber states 
that the major activities of their Union 
depend upon the success of the forthcom- 
ing financial canvass of the Unitarian 
Foundation. : 

“The Young People’s Religious Union is 
assured of a generous and substantial 
portion of the proceeds for its current ex- 
penses,” he adds, “far in excess of what 
we received from the first. Campaign for 
that purpose. We do not anticipate that 


upon the 12,000 members the need for 
duplicating their efforts of 1920. 

“We are about to celebrate the centen- 
nial of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, the first and foremost organization 
of our fellowship,” he reminds them. “As 
the anniversary approaches, the great five- 
year Unitarian religious campaign nears 
its conclusion, with a splendid reeord of 
achievement. Every objective has been 
substantially reached. Our ministers are 

filled with new courage and 


which to carry on our develop- 
ing activities for another five 
years, the Foundation is to be 
as permanent an organization as 
the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion.” 

Mr. Webster therefore asks 
that Unitarians ‘line up now 


with an organization which is to ~ 


play an enormous part in the 
future of our denomination.” He 
is now recruiting a Committee of 
One Hundred. In a very short 
time, a large percentage of the 
personnel of this committee has 
been obtained, those whom he 
has approached apparently shar- 
ing Mr. Webster’s belief that “no 
argument is needed to persuade 
any one as to the wisdom of our 
earrying on for at least another 
five years.” : 

Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher, presi- 
dent of The Alliance, Charles H. 
Strong, president of the Laymen’s 
League, and Edward P. Furber, 
president of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, have accepted 
Mr. Webster's invitation to enlist 
their combined membership in 
support of the Foundation. In 
her announcement to the branches 
of The Alliance, Mrs. Gallagher 
says: 

“Again The Alliance responds 
gladly to a call for denomina- 
tional co-operation, and again 
your President turns with assur- 
ance to her faithful co-workers 
for their assistance. 

“In addition to what she gives 
in support of her chosen individ- 
ual church, it is hoped that each 
Alliance member will give what- 
ever amount she finds possible 
in support of the general collec- 
tive work of the denomination, 
which work, from its very nature, 


WHAT WE DO, COUNTS. 
The Foundation Chairman speaks 


We have read “What They Did with 
What You Gave,” in a recent issue of 


Tue Recister, and now we have an op- 


portunity to renew our pledges to the 
Unitarian Foundation for another five 
years, and secure many new ones, thus 
making it possible to carry on the work 
of our Unitarian organizations for the 
‘coming five-year period. ' 

As in any other business enterprise, 
plans have to be made far in advance, 
based upon probable income. 

If we believe what we profess, we must 
give our words financial backing to make 
them effective. 

The actual cash received from contribu- 
tors to the former Unitarian Campaign, 
Ine., has averaged about $100 for the 
past five-year period, or $20 per year, so 
we are now only asking for a renewal of 
pledges for the coming five-year period 
based upon what has been actually paid 
in—an average of $20 per year from each 
of us. 

Not a great task, or a burdensome one, 
if we will each do our part. It is what 
we do that counts. 

Unitarians are generous givers to all 
good things. 

The Unitarian Foundation, as a suc- 
cessor to the Unitarian Campaign, Inc., 
appeals for the generous support of all 
Unitarians and their liberal friends in 
raising a Two Million Dollar Sustaining 
Fund as a guaranty that the work of our 
liberal churches will be continued and 
enlarged. 

Ouiver M. FisHer, Chairman. 


loftier inspiration. Our people 
are reconsecrated to their free 
faith, and their numbers have 
been greatly increased. New 
churches have been built and 
older ones enlarged, beautified, 
and made more adequate. Youth 
has responded to the challenge 
and stands as our great hope 
for the future. And, most satis- 
fying thought of all, our purpose 
has taken on a new spirituality 
and is being accorded a wider, 
a more sympathetic, reception. 
“Who will question the need, 
the joy, to press on to new op- 
portunities and nobler achieve- 
ment? The Unitarian Founda- 
tion, successor to the first Cam- 
paign, calls us to this renewed 
adventure. The American Uni- 
tarian Association, the Alliance, 
the Young People’s Religious 
Union, and other organizations of 
our fellowship ask, and have been 
promised, our support of a new 
plan by which to finance the 
current general denominational 
needs and broaden the Liberal 
horizons for the next five years. 
“Bvery member of the church 
should be solicited to give ac- 
cording to his, or her, ability. 
Individual rather than chapter 
contributions are desired. If all 
respond generously, we can count 
upon continuing our denomina- 
tional activities with all their 
present, and even greater, effec- 
tiveness. And we shall be, as 
never before, in a position to 
meet local needs and emergencies 
as well as to continue our gen- 
eral program of those activities 
which no one church, or group 
of churches, can perform alone. 
“There need be no fear that 
the requirements of the Unita- 


cannot be done by any single church. 
“Tf each individual should pledge the 


average amount contributed in the last. 


campaign—$20 annually—the needed sum 
would be promptly subscribed. Many can 
give more; some must give less. It is 
my confident hope that Alliance members 
will give ‘each according to his several 
ability.’ Individual rather than Branch 
contributions are desired.” 

Mrs. Gallagher goes on to ask that each 
branch name two members to serve with 
representatives of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union and the Laymen’s League 
as a local committee. 


the young people themselves can contrib- 
ute large amounts, but many of them can 
easily give five or ten dollars a year. We 
hope that all of them will give something. 
We can also be of great assistance to the 
Campaign by giving it publicity among 
eur older friends throughout the denomi- 
nation on every possible occasion. Please 
encourage the members of your society 
to do this. 

“We, as Unitarian young people, have 
much at stake in this movement. It de- 
serves our whole-hearted support.” 

Mr. Strong, in his appeal to the chapter 
officers of the Laymen’s League, urges 


rian Foundation will blight local prospects 
or prevent the realization of local ambi- 
tions. The general and local needs are 
supplementary. They may well be pre- 
sented as a joint appeal. No individual 
church can prosper if the fellowship as 
a whole falters or disintegrates. And, 
conversely, the stronger the fellowship, 
the greater the strength of its member 
churches. 

“The present is a critical moment; a 
great vision summons us. No reluctance to 
renewed effort, no lack of faith, shall hold 
us back. In this thought I confidently 
count upon your fullest co-operation.” 
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Through Tur CuristrAN Register the 
first steps have been taken to inform the 
Unitarian constituency of the achieve- 
ments of the-last five years, and visualize 
the opportunity that summons to greater 
action. An edition of 30,000 copies of ar- 
ticles printed in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
is now being distributed to subscribers of 


Not Giants, but a Better Race 


This is God’s plan as seen by Labor in England 


BRIGHTON, HNGLAND. 


“HE SLUMP in political interest in 

England continues. Nothing big is 
being done. There is a feeling, too, that 
nothing very dramatic can happen in the 
House of Commons to be of any conse- 
quence. The Tory majority can have its 
way on every question, and the Govern- 
ment can probably remain in power for 
a considerable time. The Tory papers 
are doing their best to whip up interest 
in what they describe as the internal 
troubles of the Labor party. Every party 
has its internal troubles, and I do not 
suppose the Labor party is without them. 
There is-trouble enough in the Liberal 
party, and even in the Conservative party. 
The Tory papers say that Ramsay Mac- 
Donald is now utterly discredited in the 
Labor party, and that this will be the last 
time that he will even lead the Opposition. 
If they could only get hold of the man who 
eould lead, the Tory press would undoubt- 
edly install him in their imagination 
straight away. There they are in some 
difficulty, and do not quite see who would 
take the leadership. The Evening News 
declares that Mr. Clynes is one of the 
most loved and respected members of the 
House of Commons, but no leader. Mr. 
Snowden also is voted out as no leader, 
although he has the makings of a leader 
in him and is one of the best debaters 
in the House of Commons. The reason 
he cannot become a leader in the Labor 
party, we are told, is that he is too 
honest and too Gladstonian. Mr. Thomas, 
in the opinion of the Hvening News, is the 
obvious leader, and yet he cannot be a 
leader because he is unacceptable to the 
Left Wing. Evidently some day the Labor. 
party will break up into a natural division 
of moderates and extremists. The Glas- 
gow. contingent would never accept Mr. 
Thomas, ‘but. he would take the rest, and 
quite possibly make terms with.the Lib- 
erals..All.this is in the nature of-specula- 
tion,:very interesting, with a little truth 
and probably much illusion. | : 


No DOUBT there are ‘elements . of dis-. 


ruption in the Labor party, but there have 
always been, and yet up to. now, in spite 
of. them, ‘the solidarity of the party 
has grown. Whether that will continue 
is, of. course, uncertain. Mrs. Snowden’s 
‘ diatribes in Canada against the leader- 
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five years ago and others. The pamphlet 
carries the title given by the editor to 
the article printed on March 26, “What 
They Did with What You Gave.” This 
article, printed in full, follows the Founda- 
tion editorial of that same issue, “Five 
Years’ Progress,” and in turn is followed 
by the April 2 article, “Turning Together 


T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 


English Correspondent of Tun RGISTHR 


ship of the Labor Government are much 
resented by many in the Labor party in 
this country. It is felt that even if what 
she said were true, she ought not to have 
said it, that it was not loyal to the party 
to which she belongs. If such criticism 
was due, it should, it is contended, be 
made within the party and not to the 
outside world. There is no doubt a pretty 
general feeling that Mr. MacDonald, 
toward the end of his term, did make 
some mistakes, probably under the pres- 
sure of being worn down by overwork. 
It is true that the Labor party has 
grown to its present dimensions without 
one outstanding leader. “Quintus,” in 
the Hvening News, says it is in this mat- 
ter unlike any other important working- 
class political movement in JHurope. 
France has had her Jaurés, Germany her 
Bebel, Sweden her Branting, and Belgium 
her Vandervelde. There have been promi- 
nent figures in the Labor movement here, 
but not one uptowering figure, unless one 
makes an exception of Ramsay Mac- 
Donald during the first months of the 
Labor Government. This is partly in the 
nature of the Labor party in Pngland. It 
has a sort of general feeling that it is 
best for God not to make giants, but to 
elevate the race. The Labor party does 
not tend to hero-worship; it frowns upon 
it rather. In one way this has been its 
strength, and in another its weakness. If 
any man in it became overpowering, even 
by the strength of his quality and ability, 
his position would very soon be contested. 
It would be extremely difficult for the 
Labor movement to recognize any dominat- 
ing personality. It is arguable, no doubt, 


_that_this is.due to small-mindedness and 


the tendency to jealousy in the rank and 
file, but it is also arguable that it is a 
sound, instinct. There are many things to 
be’said against as well as for hero-worship. 
Too much power is a dangerous thing for 
any man... At. the present time it would 


not he possible for any man to wield such 


power.:over the Labor. party. 
see. how things will work out. 


FRANK HODGES, who was Secretary 
of the Miners’ Federation before he took 
office in the Labor Government, is cross- 
ing swords with his successor, A. J. Cook. 
Mr. Cook is a communist, Mr. Hodges is 
certainly not. Here is another quarrel 


We’ shall 


ferent. countries, 
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into the New Century.” It is expected 
that this publication will have wide in- 
fiuence, because it contains a stirring story 
of the results obtained with the re- 
sources gathered in 1920, and presents 
the program upon which renewed sub- 
scriptions are invited. Greater Unitarian 
progress lies just ahead. 


that proves exceedingly interesting to the 


papers of the other parties, and they make 
the most of it. It is undoubtedly a diffi- 
cult situation, and one wonders what will 
happen to the Miners’ Federation. It is 
certain that the members as a whole are 
hostile to communism, although they made 
Mr. Cook secretary. 

I have personally always regretted this 
appointment. Frank Hodges is a very 
level-headed and able man. He is also 
a natural orator and a speaker of great 
power. His style is quiet and persuasive, 
but he pierces the very heart of an audi- 
ence. He was a working miner at a young 
age, but he was so eager for knowledge 
that he used every small opportunity 
within reach. He became a student at 


the Ruskin College, Oxford. He also went. 


to Paris. He has now a good command 
of French, and a considerable culture. 
He was one of the ablest cross-examiners 
of witnesses on the Coal Commission a few 
years ago, as the Duke of Northumber- 
land found to his cost. He held the post 
of Civil Lord of the Admiralty in Mr. 
MacDonald’s Government. He should go 
far. ‘ 


THE ROTHERMERE PRESS is mak- 
ing continual attacks on the International 
Labor Office of the League of Nations. 
It denounces the work as unnecessary and 
the cost as extravagant. The cost, as a 
matter of fact, is £300,000 a year, to 
which Britain only contributes £34,000! 
In reality it is not a question of the cost 
at all, but objection to the kind of work 
the Labor Office does. This work is in- 
valuable for governments contemplating 
new Labor legislation, and it spares them 
the labor and expense of special research. 
The International Labor Office has ~just 
issued a remarkable series of studies .and 
reports containing the results of special 
inquiries into various economic and indus- 
trial problems—the housing problem in 
Europe, the hours of labor in industry 


‘ 


country by country, wage changes in dif-. 


factory inspection in 
twenty-five ‘countries, unemployment con- 
ditions, the cure and employment of dis- 
abled men, safety methods on the rail- 


ways, and other industries. It also pub- 
lishes the complete and authentic texts 
of the Labor laws passed in various coun- 


tries, a Labor directory, and periodical — 


i 


] 
} 
: 
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publications of the utmost value to every 

student of industrial and economic prob- 
lems. By its collection and distribution of 
knowledge alone, the International Labor 
Office is a cheap institution. The founda- 
tions are being laid for a code of inter- 
national Labor laws. Nearly four hun- 
dred of its conventions and recommenda- 
tions have been ratified. 


THE DAILY MAIL (Lord Rothermere) 
is terribly concerned about our expendi- 
ture in this country on education. Lord 
Ttustace Percy, the present Minister of 
Education, speaking to the Junior Im- 
perial League at Norwich, said: “I am 
ashamed to say that one can take a good 
many towns in this country which never 
think very much about their housing condi- 
tions until they get a small Labor party on 
the Council. I am ashamed to say also that 
people who incline to the Labor party are 
commonly very much more keen on doing 
things that need doing. It is very often 
easier to find a man of Labor sympathies 
who will give up his time to do things 
than it is to find a Conservative.” Then 
he went on to say that Mr. Trevelyan at 
the Board of Education had “thrown open 
the doors of educational advance, and re- 
moved all the rather artificial restrictions 
which had been put on local authorities 
by the central Government.” Lord Eus- 
tace Percy on several occasions has spoken 
as a real progressive in regard to educa- 
tion. The Daily Mail is alarmed, and 
ealls furious attention to the terrible ex- 
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pense of our educational policy. It calls 
upon the Government to cut it down. It 
brings Lord Eustace Percy to task as a 
man who is really dangerous to the tax- 
payer, and calls upon the rate-payer and 
the tax-payer to put their foot down very 
quickly. It complains that Britain is not 
getting value for the money. 

But instead of urging us to make sure 
that we are getting value, it simply goes 
on to urge us not to spend the money. 
Whether we are getting full value for the 
money we spend is a legitimate question, 
but that we are spending too much is 
absurd. We are very short of secondary 
schools, our classes in the elementary 
schools are much too large. If the best 
use is not being made of the money, by 
all means let there be a searching in- 
quiry. But to cut down expenditure on 
education in this country, where educa- 
tion has never been valued as it should be, 
is madness. While the Daily Mail screams 
about our educational expenditure, it 
would advocate our spending more money 
on a Singapore Base, and more money 
for military services would always find 
its support. The Daily Mail does not want 
an educated democracy. ; 


THE GOVERNMENT seems to be in 
some trouble over an agitation by a great 
number of members of its party against 
the political levy of the Trades Union. 
Mr. Macquisten has brought in a BilI on 
the subject, whose object is to reverse 
the present policy. At present, any Trades 
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Unionist who does not wish to contribute 
to the political levy can contract out. 
This Bill would make it necessary for a 
Trades Unionist to declare a wish to pay 
the political levy he must contract in; 
all who want to pay must signify their 
intention individually and severally after 
balloting upon the question, and must re- 
new their pledge to do so every year, 
in writing. The obvious idea is to make 


.it as difficult as possible for the Union 


officials to get the levy. There is great 
division of opinion in the Conservative 
party as to whether to go on with the 
Bill or not. The Cabinet is divided. They 
would all like the Bill, but they do not 
all think it wise to adopt it. Some take 
the view that this is the very thing that 


_ would unite all sections of the Labor 


movement in a great crusade which might 
bring the Government down. It is said 
that Lord Birkenhead is very much against 


-the Bill on this ground—the ground of its 


unwisdom. They are falling back upon 
a committee of inquiry. The object of 
the Bill of course is to destroy Trades 
Unionism as a political force, to dictate 
to the Union that they shall not have 
political power. Those Conservatives who 
oppose the Bill on the ground of un- 
wisdom are probably right. If this Bill 
became a law, there would never be any 
rest in the industrial world until - it 
was repealed. Meanwhile the question 
is providing some interest in a very dull 
period. 


Why Not Be Optimists ? 


. Some, it is true, are easy-going; but the real ones are different 


ANY GOOD AND SENSIBLE people 

are shy of being called optimists. 
It is not because they are pessimists. 
There are indeed few avowed pessimists. 
The fact is that there is a type of opti- 
mism which is ridiculous. It seems to 
claim that whatever happens is good. 
Your child breaks his leg; you suffer 
with a debilitating fever; you lose your 
position and face starvation; or you visit 
a prison or an insane asylum. You are 
touched by the poison of some rankling 
injustice. You read about the Congo 
valley, or the latest lynching in Georgia. 
You live through a world war. Will any 
one bid you call such things good? This 
seems like asking you to tell so many 
lies.. You do not want to be the kind of 
person who never suffers a pang, or a 
doubt,.and never sheds tears. You do 
not admire the man or woman, either, 
who wears a perpetual smile. Frankly, 


you are not satisfied with the world as 
it is, and you can hardly respect any 


one who never shakes his head over it. 
vat: describes the state of mind 
of people who always seem to invite you 
to hop, skip, and jump, you will not be 


there not, however, a real optimism 


CHARLES F. DOLE 


of which no one ought to be shy, which 
indeed is the symptom of the most pre- 
cious thing in the world, namely, spirit- 
ual health, of which superb physical 
health is the symbol? Suppose that in a 
real sense we believe in God. In other 
words, suppose we are children of the 
creative life everywhere manifested, sup- 
pose this infinite Universal Life comes 
to the climax of its fulfillment in a good 
will. This is surely the highest thing 
we know in ourselves or in other men. 
We know no other manifestation of life 
so beautiful or necessary. Science teaches 
nothing more clear than this fact of 
goodness. It shines out in flashes, as 
truth does, or beauty. What do we know 
of ether or electricity, of the metals, our 
own bodies, the suns and the stars, more 
solidly than we know this. character of 
the Universal. Life, in which, along with 
other respects, we.aré akin to the uni- 
verse? The trouble with the world -is 
that we have never as yet seen. enough 
of this good will and its: work. 

Here is the beginning of an eee 
nable optimism. If anything is good, 
it is the reality of the good will. If any- 
thing is to be desired above all things, 
it is this form of life. As sure as there 


is any communicable secret of life, it is 
this. As sure as God is, then in the 
divers manifestations of good will, you 
and I have seen God. We have felt the 
motion of good will many a time in our- 
selves. In all such times, the spirit of 
the universe has been in and with us. 
If names for it fail us as inadequate, the 
reality remains, name it as you will. 
But you must name it as the ineffably 
good. This strange, mysterious life has 
brought us, even the least and most 
humble of us, at least moments of the 
realization of the infinite and eternal 
goodness. 

How dare we call this fact of the good 
will “infinite. and eternal’? Because of 
the pressure of incontrovertible facts. 
The more we know of the action of the 
good will, the less able are we to meas- 
ure it or say how good-and mighty it is. 
Its value cannot be put into terms of 
space or time: - It seems-to be something 
which could not have been created, ex- 
éept by that which itself created the uni- 
‘verse. -We-share-it, but we share it as 
if it were given to us, as a little child 
shares the nature of the parent. If any- 
thing is entirely good and always must 
have been good, and must always con- 
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tinue to be, good will once having shone 
into our consciousness seems to be that 
verifiable good. 

- So much for a wonderful thought or 
conception, so splendid that merely to 
have felt it braces any man or woman, 
like poor little Pompilia in Browning’s 
story, though close to the door of death, 
to confess that it has been worth while 
to have lived. 


Good will, however, is no bare concep-_ 


tion or idea. It is just such a working 
force in human life as any of the great 
mysterious forces of nature, electricity 
for instance. You know it and describe 
it and test it and assure yourself of it, 
as you do with your power. Do you ever 
doubt its incredible reality? Turn it on 
then and direct it, or, in the case of the 
good will, let it direct and move your 
dull and wearied life. See what it does 
and can do unlimitedly with us and for 
us. In its motion you become a “new 
creature.” 

Observe first how it illuminates and 
gives significance to the commonest oc- 
eurrences of life, as the rays of the sun 
bring out all kinds of objects and dis- 
eover forms and colors and fitnesses in 
them. For when I once take the motion 
of the good will, I see the lines of a 
marvelous unity in my work and my 
day; I belong to the unity of goodness 
in various and innumerable forms of 
service. I become a functioning unit my- 
self, at least for a while. Where is the 
day vain or meaningless wherein you 
and I are acting under the motion of a 
good will? It seems at once to inform 
mind and heart with friendly purpose. 
Even the child at school in his moments 
of willing obedience or cheerful co-opera- 
tion lives for the time a sort of rhythmic 
life, brighter, more intellectual, and hap- 
pier than usual, and quite care-free. 
Much more the maturing person, as one 
who has caught the secret of a new craft 
or art, taking on the appropriate move- 
ments of his art, sees himself as belong- 
ing to a vast order of happy and useful 
labor. This is the life of the optimist. 
In the grip of the vital good will, he is 
one with all true-hearted men, as if all 
sang together in their work. He is with 
the Master of Life as truly as the stars 
in their courses. This is man’s proper 
life, and whoever will even for an hour 
add himself to this life (and who can 
help doing this once in a while?) knows 
something of life at its best, and says, 
“This is good.” The world is not a 
dreary or waste place, or a prison, to 
him who is acting and moving as the 
good will in him bids. Now this form of 
life constitutes valid and productive op- 
timism. 

But how about the things that seem 
and are crooked, harsh, painful, grievous, 
humiliating? How about injuries, hurts 
of heart or body, disappointments, cruel- 
ties, oppressions, frustrations, blows, 
losses, death? How about the massive 
evils of the world, the ruins, the wars, 
the devastated continents, the hatred of 
man to man? What can optimism say? 
More pressing, what can optimism do? 
What must it do, or it would cease to be 
optimism? 
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A grand volume of beautiful stories 
opens to us now, every story bringing its 
rays of light on our distress. The good 
will is the unfailing miracle-worker, 
facing the array of things called “evil,” 
and turning them into good. The mes- 
sage of one man who, they told us, hav- 
ing abundant good will, met insult and 
death without fear, malediction or ha- 
tred, which generous conduct once seemed 
unique, has widened out into a growing 
stream of the acts and lives of a most 
fascinating variety of good men and 
women,—pioneers all in their discovery 
of what normal spiritual health is. The 
history of mankind is already changing 
from a brutal chronicle of wars and 
strife and selfishness into the marvelous 
memorial of innumerable brave, beauti- 
ful, unforgetable stories of plain men 
and women, such as most of us know, 
who through their unconquerable good 
will have lived the optimist life. They 
have borne love in their faces and have 
left behind them more love at work in 
the world. They have immensely broad- 
ened the meaning of goodness and ren- 
dered it interesting, using every form of 
ingenious intelligence, taking over all 
the arts and trades, and every item of 
personal charm, grace, and accomplish- 
ment, led by a clear and binding purpose 
to overcome evil with good, to heal dis- 
ease, to lessen pain, to chase poverty out 
of all lands, to show the way of a hap- 
pier education for all kinds of children, 
to cease to build prisons and rather to 
make whole men out of those whom the 
world has hitherto feared and detested 
and declared useless, and finally with- 
out fail to proclaim the universal gospel 
of good will between the nations. Why 
not be optimists? Who would not be 
optimists of this 
kind? 

This is the actual answer of the op- 
timists to the onslaught of evil; this is 
the actual story of the doings of opti- 
mism, once hardly recognized, now at 
last coming to greet every new-born child 
with a blessing and welcome, assigning 
every one his choice of opportunity, to 
join the victorious hosts and contribute 
his life to compose a fresh story of those 
who ask no fame nor personal glory for 
themselves, but only to have each done 
what man comes into this world to do. 
We ask again: Why not be optimists? 
What else are we for? 

Do not dream that this is a matter of 
easy-going temperament. Good optimism 
comes out of cost. It is an impoverished 
community where you will not find some 
person who will enthusiastically tell you 
his experience in the working of this 
new power of mankind. He is the op- 
timist of the community. He had once 
been incredulous, or had swayed, as we 
all sway more or less, back and forth 
between doubt and faith, and never ac- 
tually tried the power of good will for 
so much as a working day. And perhaps 
he had been bowled over with troubles 
and had turned his face to the dark. 
And then, by one little act of determined 
good will, he had unlocked the spiritual 
forces within him that make men of us, 
and his darkness had changed to light. 


downright practical 
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An honest deed, an apology for a wrong — 


act, a word of sympathy to some one 
worse off than he was, a bold experi- 
ment with the Golden Rule in his busi- 
ness,—like the turn of a key was all 
that he needed to give him the secret of 
the life everlasting and to alter the 
habit of his life to the optimist’s vision. 
He tells you that he has no fear any 
longer concerning evil. He thanks God 
for the marvelous gift of life even here 
and now. # 

Faith, hope, and love are the cardinal 
factors of human life at its best. Opti- 
mism is the life that is lived with faith 
and hope and love. ‘There is no full 
life that is not supplied with these great 
coefficients of health. How does faith 
come to a man? How does faith in his 
bridge come to a good engineer? Be- 
cause he tests it with the heaviest loads 
that can ever ride over it! Why have 
certain men faith in the Golden Rule? 
Because they have repeatedly surprised 
themselves to discover how it works; 
they have never used their intelligence 
and their patience in working it and 
found it to fail. 

How does hope come in such a world 
as this? Because a man has a sunny dis- 
position? A sunny disposition is cer- 
tainly the most splendid gift of a healthy 
life. But how to keep hope when earth- 
quakes shake the earth? Hope is funda- 
mentally deeper than buoyant physical 
health. It is the fruitage of the good 
spirit. You desire it, not because it is 
an item of comfort and brightness; you 
desire it not for yourself, as if the stars 
would swing for your pleasure; you want 
it and you have it because it is the habit 
of good spiritual health. The aching 
world needs the sight of it in all of us. 
It is needed in every hospital and every 
workroom, surely in every home, and it 
simply flows where love is. It begins to 
flow as if from God when men shake 
friendly hands together. 

But love is the very nature of man. 
It begins even in the animal world and 
in the hearts of children. The man as a 
real and whole man only arrives as love 
possesses him. If love comes, and when- 
ever love gleams, a man is an optimist. 
He lives in a good world if he lives in 
good will. How is it, friend? Do you 
believe in love? Do you trust in it and 
in its ways and love to listen to its mes- 
sages? For otherwise how can you pos- 
sibly believe in God? Do you not yet 
know God? For where love is, God as- 
suredly is, plain as the day. Do you halt 
between two opinions and neither doubt 
nor believe? Why not give your house a 
great cleansing and open all the doors 
and windows and bid good will take the 
tenancy? How slow men are to believe 
that the best things are practieal. “It 
is a good car,” they say, “but it wouldn’t 
run on my cart-path.” “I must make a 
living,” men say, “but my trade couldn’t 


be carried on with good will to my 


neighbor.” Or, “I am a patriot, and I 
never could fight with good will toward 
my enemies.” Just here men make the 
most calamitous mistake. The fact is, 
the tiny strain of good will that you now 
have, even this little, so far as it works 
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now in any human relation, is the dem- 

onstration of God. The picture of the 

- great white throne is childish compared 
with this gem of human experience. 
And as for getting a living, do you know 
of any place on earth where men of good 
will are not wanted to carry on its work? 
In other words, the little grain of good 
will in you is the only reality. Here is 
the creative power in you; here is the 
wisdom; here is the God in you; here is 
the immortal part, the true self, and the 
beginning of unity. Why not then let 
this good will carry on the whole work 
of your life,—that is, why not be alto- 
gether an optimist? 

Finally, this is the substance of all 
valid and demonstrable religion. It is as 
demonstrable as a power of nature. It 
proves good as far and as thoroughly 
as you try it. Try it in the practical 
side, and presently you think it out to 
the wonderful and most satisfying state- 
ment of the principle—no less scientific 
for being a spiritual principle. Or, again, 
begin with the principle and proceed to 
put it to use and you find it to be true. 
Talk about it only, hang up fine mottoes 
about it on Sundays, and then do noth- 

ing further, and it soon means as little 
to you as a lover’s dreams who never 
trusts himself to fall in love with an ac- 
tual woman. For the universe, being 
real, expects honesty of us at every turn. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
“Child Idleness Amendment” 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I have read with much interest the edi- 
torial on page 171 of the February 19 
issue of THE CHrIsTIAN RecisTeR, headed 
“The Homely Tests,” on Child Labor. 

I am wondering how many members 
of the Rotary Club would have raised 
their hands if they had been asked if 
they preferred to have their widow work 
and support two or three children under 
the age of eighteen, who would have other- 
wise been able to work and help support 
their mother, but under the Twentieth 
«Amendment would be compelled to loaf, 
while their mother worked. 
wondering how many of them would have 
been willing to have their own mother 
work ‘and support them in idleness up to 
the age of eighteen, if such a law had been 
in effect when they had to go to work. 

I am wondering just what Will Rogers 
considers a man’s pay. Surely he does 
not get the same amount as every other 
man who is working for his manager, or 
would he think it fair for every other man 
to get as much as he is getting, and yet 
he may be working only 20 or 30 minutes 
at a time, while the others are probably 
working eight or ten hours a day. All 
of these statements have a very great 
appeal when they are spoken by some 

person like Will Rogers, but when they 
are analyzed, you see how shallow they 
I have a great many relatives living 
in Massachusetts and have talked to sev- 
eral of them relative to the referendum 
yote taken last fall in Massachusetts with 


I am also. 
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reference to this proposed Twentieth 
Amendment. All of them say that had 
the vote been-taken when the matter was 
first brought forth, there was no doubt 
whatever but that it would have carried, 
but after the matter had been thought 
over carefully and thoroughly discussed, 
it was seen what a hardship it would 
work. 

We have here in Kentucky what is con- 
sidered to be one of the best Child Labor 
Laws in the United States, and we do 
not see why Washington should do any- 
thing to affect this law (the raising of the 
age to eighteen before a child can work 
would certa.nly very materially impair 
the efficiency of our present law), nor «do 
we see why we should be penalized be- 
cause there may be several States that 
have no good Child Labor Law, or pos- 
sibly, no Child Labor Law at all. Why 
not let the reformers and sentimentalists 
get after those States and line them up, 
for that is where the work is needed. 

As to the third paragraph in the article 
relative to the little child laughing or 
crying, there are so very few children 
who are actually working twelve hours a 
day in a factory, that I think it far better 
for us to get after those isolated cases 
and throw the light of public opinion 
upon them, and then compel the owners 
of such places to reform rather than make 
all the rest of us suffer. 

You, of course, know, or ought to know, 
who is really at the bottom of this “Child 
Idleness Amendment” and if you do not, it 
is time that you were doing some in- 
vestigating, for while there are many 
honest and sincere people who are lined 
up for the Amendment, still, I cannot be- 
lieve that they know the real truth of 


the matter. Norvin BE. Green. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


Church Publicity in Los Angeles 


To the Editor of Ton CHRISTIAN RNGISTER :-— 


Will you be interested in the following 
extracts from advertisements in a recent 
Saturday issue of the Los Angeles Times? 


From Oongregational Church notices: 

“Why you should go to church. By 
Rey. — —. Because you like to. Because 
you get something there that satisfies you. 
Because you learn something there about 
God and human life. Because you want 
the «association of good people to help 
you to be better. From which it follows 
that people who don’t enjoy it, people 
who don’t get anything out of it, people 
who already know all about God and 
human life, people who don’t care to be 
any better, should never go to church at 
all.” 

“The Conquering Name. Two Powerful 
Lenten Sermons. The Central Facts of 
the Christian Faith.... Dr. —: ‘The 
Teaching of Jesus about Religion: a Revo- 
lution in Human Thought.’ ... Professor 
‘Straight Thinking in a Crooked 
World.’... Three Pulpit Questions. 
Dr. Dr. Fosdick’s Farewell to the 
New York Pulpit’; ‘Should people join a 
ehurch for professional reasons? ‘Why 
waste money on church buildings? Free 
copies: ‘The Absolute Folly of Anti- 
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Evolution’... The Sunset Service: 
... ‘What does the world owe to the 
genius and greatness of Germany?’ Dr. —. 
A fair appraisal free from war preju- 
dice. . Seats for three thousand per- 
sons.” 

“Evening service, 7.30 o’clock; motion 
picture, ‘Captain January.’ ” 


From Baptist Church notices: 
“Great London Preacher and Noted Bos- 


ton Soloist. ... Dr. — —, World Leader. 
; Men’s Big Bible Class.... — —, 
Man’s Man Teacher.... Boys’’- Glee 


Club will put on a live popular program.” 
“Evening Message: ‘Parrots or Prophets.’ 
s To whom are you listening? Pul- 
pits, platforms, and magazines are filled 
w.th both prophets and parrots.” 


From Christian Church notices: 


“a.m. “The Church and the World.’ 
p.M. ‘Where Are the Dead?’ (By request)” 


From Episcopal Church notices: 

“7.45 pM. Dean —’s Questions: Should 
powder puffs be used in church? Did the 
Senate give the President a square shake? 
If you lived in a place where the only 
church was a Roman Catholic church, 
what would you do? What principle or 
law is involved in ‘healing methods’? Is 
it morally right to use intoxicating wine 
for sacramental purposes? What do you 
think of Bishop Brent’s criticism of the 
mistakes of Congress?” 


From Methodist church notices: 
“Subject : ‘Popping the Real Question.’ ” 


“7.30 p.m. Violin Wonder... Best 
music in the city.” 
From Presbyterian church notices: 

“7.30 p.m. ‘Fooling God.’ ... Music un- 


surpassed in the city.” 

“a.mM.—9.30, Pastor’s Class on Book of 
Romans. Broadcast, 10 o’clock. ... 11.00 
—Jesus of Nazareth Verily God. Broad- 
east. . . . 7.00 p.m.—Second Sermon on 
Fifth Chapter of Revelation, ‘And When 
He Took the Book.’ Broadcast.” 

“7.30 p.m. The Picture: ‘The Country 
Kid.’ .. . Bass solo, ‘Calvary’ (Rodney).” 

“Who Sent the Tornado, God or the 
Devil? Hear Dr. — on this.” 


“International Bible Students’ Associa- 
tion.e.¢ Subject, ‘God’s Kingdom Has 
Come: Millions Now Living Will Never 
Die.’ ... Bible Students on the air, 7.30 
to 8.15 p.m.— KHJ The Times.” 


os ANGELES, CALIF. W. H. D. 


Our dream is of a time when aspira- 
tion, enthusiasm, and commitment to fine 
purpose, developed to the utmost, shall 
control and use all the energies of life; 
of a time when aspiration and consecra- 
tion shall be directed and rigorously dis- 
ciplined by science, illumined by ripe ac- 
quaintance with great minds and spirits, 
supported by sound physique, prepared 
for effective work by thorough training, 
and made acquainted with the world by 
rich experience... Then we shall dare to 
dream great dreams, of ourselves and of 
our world made new, without fear that 
they may be but mists of the night to 
vanish when daylight comes.—President 
Arthur BE. Morgan of Antioch College. — 
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The Most Important Thing 


' about Man is His Beliefs 


~ Morbid beliefs are a form of disease 
and should be treated as such, said Dr. 
G. Macfie Campbell, lecturing recently at 
the Harvard Medical School, where he is 
professor of psychiatry. Dr. Campbell 
declared that the most important quality 
of an individual was “the efficient beliefs 
which sum up his whole personality.” 
Although the question of belief, he began, 
might seem to belong more to the philoso- 
pher or theologian than to the physician, 
the physician has to deal with the views 
held by his patient as a health problem, 
which demands practical consideration. 
- The history of the evolution of man’s be- 
liefs is the history of civilization, Dr. 
Campbell asserted. Of the importance of 
belief he said further: 

“Belief is} no abstract condition; it rep- 
resents the actual attitude of the whole 
personality to the demands of a compli- 
cated environment; it is one aspect of 
the behavior of the individual. In the 
adaptation of individual to -environment, 
thought is a function of considerable im- 
portance and one which cannot be ex- 
plained in simple terms, such as those of 
chemistry or physiology. 

“The most important quality of the in- 
dividual is the value of his social adapta- 
tion, the direction in which his energy 
finds its organized expression, the efficient 
beliefs which sum up his whole person- 
ality. Even with a crippled body, the 
possibility of satisfactory compensation 
through efficiency of thought and belief 
remains, while with a false scale of val- 
ues and distorted beliefs the most athletic 
frame offers little compensation. 

“The personality of the individual, as 
represented by his beliefs, may well be 
looked on as a central health problem, and 
the health of the community may come 
to be measured, not only in terms of in- 
fantile death rate and general morbidity 
statistics, but in terms of those beliefs 
which direct its organized activities.” 


Looked to Votes, Not Bible 


The passage of the anti-evolution bill 
by the Tennessee legislature was a piece 
of stage play, and the parties most con- 
cerned look for other benefits than the 
enforcement of the law. This hint that 
motives political rather than religious actu- 
ated these lawmakers comes from Chan- 
cellor James H. Kirkland of Vanderbilt 
University in Nashville, Tenn. He be- 
lieves that the effect of the law will be 
insignificant. In a letter to the daily 
press, he says, in part: 

“T am satisfied that the vote does not 
represent at all fairly the views of the 
legislators. Under other conditions, many 
whoevoted for the measure would have 
been glad to oppose it. . . . The bill 
was openly opposed by most of the clergy- 
men of Nashville. The opposition of 
teachers and school officers is practically 
universal. 

“In the opinion of many, the law is 
unconstitutional, and will be so declared 
if any effort is made to enforce it. In the 
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opinion of others, the law will become a 
dead letter from the day of its passage. 

“One effect the law is sure to have is 
that it will direct far more inquiry into 
the theory of evolution on the part of 
young people than has ever been made 
before. Consequently those who are re- 
sponsible for this propaganda will reap 
a harvest that they did not expect.” 

It is significant no one speaks for the 
State University at Knoxville. To do so 
would be perilous. 


Show Their Faith by Their Gifts 


The, United Presbyterians are the high- 
est per capita investors in religion among 
churches in America, according to the 
United Stewardship Council, which pub- 
lishes the figures. Hach member gives 
each year an average’ of $36.92, of which 
$15.28 is for benevolences—that is, ex- 
penditures outside those for the mainte- 
nance of the local church. In benevolences, 
the Southern Presbyterian Church is next. 
with an average per capita gift of $9.11. 
Moravians stand third with $8.31. Of 
the larger denominations, the Northern 
Presbyterians are first with $5.84 per 
member for benevolences, and the Northern 
Baptists second with $5.76. Gifts to 
church enterprises in the twenty-four lead- 
ing Protestant denominations of North 
America average $20 per member each 
year. 


Presbyterians Make Concession 


Following the merger of Protestant 
communions into the United Church of 
South India some years ago, the United 
Church of India (North) has recently 
been formed to include the Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists in the rest of the 
country. In accepting the offer of the 
Congregationalists for union, the Presby- 
terian General Assembly, meeting in Bom- 
bay, assured them that belief in the vir- 
gin birth was non-essential, the Congrega- 
tionalists having accepted the Presbyterian 
Confession of Faith “for substance of 
doctrine.” 


Prize for Religious Play 


A prize of $500 for a “religious play 
of social significance” is offered by the 
Federal Council of Churches. The win- 
ning manuscript will be published in a 
book of religious dramas and may be pro- 
duced before a representative meeting in 
the autumn. The Council has also an- 
nounced the second summer school of re- 
ligious drama, to be held at Auburn, N.Y., 
July 6-24. hie 

More than half of the undergraduate 
students at Princeton University have pe- 
titioned for the abolishment of compulsory 
chapel,—1,050 out of 2,079. It is said 
that this has stimulated the movement for 
the erection of a new $1,500,000 chapel; 
$300,000, it is reported, has already been 


collected. Where chapel is now held is. 


also the gathering place for all the uni- 
versity’s public indoor functions; it does 
not suggest “the atmosphere and attitude 
of worship,” says President Hibben. 


‘Student Adviser Removed 


by Fundamentalists’ Vote 


Dr. Charles R. Erdman, professor of 
practical theology in Princeton Theological 
Seminary, has been removed from the po- 
sition of student adviser on account of 
his alleged conciliatory attitude toward 
modernism. This is another fundamental- 
ist victory. Dr. Clarence B. McCartney, 
moderator of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly, and Dr. J. Gresham Machen, 
also a professor in the Seminary, and an 
editor of the Presbyterian, appear to have 
been the gentlemen who led the opposition 
to Dr. Erdman. His removal came only 
after a long fight in the seminary faculty, 
in which the Fundamentalists are said to 
have triumphed in this case by a narrow 
margin. Dr. Erdman was defeated by 
Dr. McCartney at the General Assembly 
last May for the place of moderator by 
eighteen -votes out of more than 900. 

Dr. Erdman has the pastorate of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Princeton, 
N.J., once held by Dr. Machen. The Pres- 
byterian suggested that this sucession de- 
noted a compromise with the “rationalism” 
of Princeton University. In a sharp reply 
to that paper, Dr. Erdman took occasion 
to assert that the division in the Princeton 
Seminary faculty was not on doctrine, 
but rather on “spirit, methods, or policies.” 
Dr. Machen, in answer, said this asser- 
tion was not altogether correct. He wrote: 
“There is between Dr. Erdman and my- 
self a very. serious doctrinal difference 
indeed. It concerns the question, not of 
this doctrine or that, but of the impor- 
tance which is to be attributed to doctrine 
as such.” 

The removal of Dr. Erdman is said to 
have caused considerable dissension in the 
student body, with which he has been 
very popular. The new student adviser, 
Rev. Robert Dick Wilson, is an ardent 
Fundamentalist. 

In this same town of Princeton is 
Princeton University, where there was 
recently instituted a new course designed 
“to make men think.” It grew out of 
President Hibben’s feeling that modern 
colleges do not encourage independent 
thinking in their students. Presumably it 
was not one of Dr. Erdman’s functions at 
the Seminary to encourage his men to 
think for themselves in theology. 


——. 


Five Versions Golden Rule 


Persian—Do as you would be done by. 


Greek—Do not that to a neighbor which 
you would take ill from him. 


Chinese—What you would not wish done 
to yourself, do not do unto others. 


a 


Egyptian—He sought for others the — 


good he desired for himself. Let him 
pass on. 


Jewish—Whatsoever you do not wish 
your neighbor to do to you, do not to him. 
This is the whole law. The rest is a mere 
exposition of it. 


Christian—All things whatsoever ye 


would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them, re 
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HE PRELIMINARY PROGRAMS of 
oe Anniversary Week, beginning Sunday, 
"May 10, haye been mailed to all the Uni- 
tarian Churches and the arrangements 


; and appointments promise a rich and re- 


warding series of meetings. Many 


churches haye already appointed their 


delegates, and many friends from all 
parts of the country have signified their 
intention of being present. Delegates 
and visitors are asked to register at 
headquarters, at 25 Beacon Street, in 
Room 3, immediately upon: their arrival. 
The Hospitality Committee will be in at- 
tendance beginning Saturday, May 9. 
All the meetings are open to the public 
except business meetings, meetings of 
Directors, Councils and Committees and 
the Berry Street Conference, which is 
open to ministers only. 

The Centenary meetings will open with 
a reception under the direction of the 
Hospitality Committee, in Memorial 
Hall, of Harvard University, at Cam- 
bridge. This is the building erected in 
-Imemory of the sons of Harvard who died 
in the Civil War. The hall has long 
been used as the University Refectory. 
Its notable proportions, the stained glass 
memorial windows, and the array of Uni- 
versity portraits and busts make the hall 
a very interesting place for this gather- 
ing. The reception is announced to be 
from 5.30 to 7.00 p.m. and light refresh- 
ments will be served. At 7.00 p.m., the 
outer doors will be closed and shortly 
afterwards the door of Sanders Theatre, 
which is at the east end of Memorial 
Hall, will be opened for the invited guests 
and those attending the reception. ‘The 
doors will be open to the public at half 
past seven, and at quarter before eight 
there will be a service of worship in 
Sanders Theatre and the Anniversary 
Sermon will be preached by Dr. Paul 
Revere Frothingham. The ministers will 
be seated on or immediately in front of 
the platform and invited guests ‘will have 
seats reserved in section D. Memorial 
Hall is reached from the North Station 
in Boston by direct surface cars marked 
“Harvard Square.” It is reached from 
the South Station and from other parts 
of Boston by taking the Cambridge sub- 
way trains to Harvard Square and thence 
a walk across the college yard. 

There will be the usual services of 
morning prayer in King’s Chapel at 9.00 
o’clock each morning during the week, 
conducted by Rev. H. J. Rossington of 
Belfast, Ireland, Dr. Minot Simons of 
New York, Dr. George Boros of Transyl- 


- yania, Dr. John C. Perkins of Seattle, 


and Rey. Alfred Hall of Sheffield, Eng- 
land. The service on Tuesday morning, 
when Dr. Simons will speak, will be in 
commemoration of the ministers of the 
‘Unitarian Fellowship who have died dur- 
ing the year. The service on Thursday 
morning with Dr. Perkins. The service 
Friday, a Communion Service conducted 
by Mr. Speight of King’s Chapel. 

- There will also be vesper services each 
lay of the week in the First Church of 


House. 


For the Great Centenary Week 


Principal features of the anniversary, from May 10 to 17 


Boston, conducted successively by Rev. 
Lawrence Redfern of Liverpool, England, 
Bishop Nicholas Jozan of Budapest, Rev. 
Herbert Barnes of Leeds, England, and a 
special service under the auspices of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, when 
Dudley Moore will give the address. 

On Monday morning, May 11, will 
come the public meetings of the Massa- 
chusetts Convention of Congregational 
Ministers in King’s Chapel, followed by 
the Annual Meeting of the Unitarian Min- 
isterial Union in Channing Hall. The 
Ministerial Union will lunch at the Twen- 
tieth Century Club and the speakers at 


‘the table will be Dr. Jozan of Budapest 


and Prof. A. W. Slaten of Berkeley, 
Calif. There will be three meetings on 
Monday afternoon. At 2.00 o’clock the 


-Annual Meeting of the Unitarian Social 


Service Council in Arlington Street 
Church, where the speakers will be R. W. 
Kelso, Secretary of the Boston Council of 
Social Agencies, and Dr. G. W. Kirchway 
of New York. At 3.00 p.m. in the same 


_place will come the Annual Meeting of 


the Unitarian Temperance Society. The 
speakers are to be Rey. C. R. Eliot of 
Boston, Einar Kvaran of Reykjavik, 
Iceland, and President Emeritus Eliot of 
Harvard University. At 3.30 o’clock there 
will be a public meeting in King’s Chapel 
in the interest of the Tuckerman School 
with addresses by the Dean and members 
of the school. At 4.00 o’clock the wives 
of all Unitarian ministers are invited to 
a social gathering at the house of Mrs. 
Samuel A. Eliot, at 25 Reservoir Street, 
Cambridge. 

The evening meeting will be that of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, at Unity 
Things of international signifi- 
cance will be discussed by OC. Sydney 
Jones of Liverpool, former member of 
parliament and Senator William E. Borah 
of Idaho. 

Tuesday, May 12, will be given entirely 
to the Centenary meetings of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. Each of the 
three sessions will open with devotional 
services conducted by Rev. John Lewis 
of Ithaca, N.Y., Rev. Von Ogden Vogt of 
Chicago, and Dr. Charles W. Wendte of 
Berkeley, Calif. 

At the morning session the Association 
will receive the greetings of the Hon. 
Alvan T. Fuller, Governor of Massachus- 
etts and the Hon. James M. Curley, 
Mayor of Boston. A response to these 
greetings will be made by Mr. Hugh R. 
Rathbone, former member of parliament, 
and the President of the British and For- 
eign Unitarian Association. Then will 
follow the salutations of the representa- 
tives of fraternal societies. Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman will bring the greetings of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America and Dr. Rockwell H. Potter 
the greetings of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches in the 
United States. Dr. Potter is the Modera- 
tor of the Council. Dr. Boros and Bishop 
Jozan will speak for the Unitarian 
Churches in Hungary and Transylvania; 
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Mr. Jones for the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, of which he was 
formerly the President; Mrs. Sydney 
Martineau for the British League of Uni- 
tarian Women; and Rey. H. J. Rossing- 
ton for the Association of Irish Non- 
Subscribing Presbyterians and other Free 
Christians. Dr. Eliot, the President of 
the American Unitarian Association, will 
make the concluding address in response 
to these greetings. At the afternoon ses- 
sion the necessary business of the Asso- 
ciation will be transacted, and officers 
and directors elected for the ensuing 
year. Further brief addresses of greet- 
ing will be made by the delegates from 
abroad, including Bishop Kvaran of Ice- 
land, Rey. J. C. Flower of Cambridge, 
England, Rey. William L. Schroeder of 
Leeds, Rey. R. Nicol Cross of London, 
Dr. N. F. Capek of Prague, Rey. Alfred 
Hall of Sheffield, and Rey. Lawrence 
Clare of Birmingham. At the evening 
session there will be three addresses on 
the general theme “The Romance of Reli- 
gious Progress in the Last Hundred 
Years,’ and the speakers will be Dr. 
Abram Simon of Washington, D.C., who 
is the President of the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis; Dr. John S. Lowe, 
General Superintendent of the Universal- 
ist Church, and Dr. Willard L. Sperry, 
Dean of the Theological School in Har- 
vard University. 

On Wednesday morning, May 13, there 
comes the Annual Meeting of the Alliance 
of Unitarian and other liberal Christian 
Women in Tremont Temple. The morn- 
ing session will be given to annual re- 
ports, the election of officers, and greet- 
ings from visitors from overseas. On 
the same morning the meeting of the 
Berry Street Conference of Ministers will 
be held in the chapel of the First Church 
in Boston and the address will be given 
by Dr. Horace J. Bridges of Chicago. 
The afternoon session of the Alliance, 
which is open to the public, will be ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Charles G. Ames, Rey. J. 
Cyril Flower of Cambridge, England, and 
Prof. A. W. Slaten of Berkeley, Calif. 
In the evening will come the Ware 
Lecture, which has become one of the 
outstanding features of the Anniversary 
Week. This year the speaker is to be 
Prof. A. W. Vernon of Dartmouth College, 
and his subject will be “The Service of 
Biography to Religion.” 

On Thursday, May 14, the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society will hold morning 
and afternoon sessions. In the morning 
the President, Dr. William I. Lawrance, 
will make his annual address, and Prof. 
F. A. Christie of Meadville will speak 
on “A Hundred Years of Religious Edu- 
cation.” In the afternoon the Sunday 
School Society will look ahead and take 
account of the present situation and the 
future in England, on the Continent, and 
in America. The successive speakers 
will be Dr. Schroeder of Leeds, Dr. Capek 
of Prague, and Rey. A. P. Reccord of 
Detroit. At noon on Thursday, the Mead- 
ville Alumni Association and the Alumni, 
of the Pacific School for the Ministry 
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will hold their luncheon at Bulfinch Piace 
Church. 

At 3.00 in the afternoon there will be 
held at the Bulfinch Place Church the 
Annual Business Meeting of the Unita- 
rian Fellowship for Social Justice and 
the public meeting of that society will 
be held in the evening in the Arlington 
Street Church. The general subject will 
be “Progress in Social Justice During the 
Last Hundred Years.” Dr. James E. 
Gregg, Principal of Hampton Institute, 
will speak on ‘The Progress in Racial 
Relations.” ‘Thomas M.° Osborne will 
speak on “The Progress in Prison Re- 
form,” and a speaker to be announced 
will deal with “Progress in International 
Relations.” On the same evening, in the 
Second Church in Boston, the Religious 
Arts Guild will hold its Annual Meeting. 
There will be an address on “Church 
Music Ideals,” by Dr. A. T. Davison, with 
illustrations by the Harvard University 
Choir. This will be followed by a presen- 
tation of the pageant “The Nativity.” 

On Friday morning the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Pension Society will meet in Chan- 
ning Hall and there will be a number of 
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informal conferences. It is expected 
that an automobile excursion will be ar- 
ranged for visitors and delegates, with 
visits to some of the suburban churches 
to the west of Boston, and calls at Con- 
cord, Lexington, and Cambridge. The 
Young People’s Religious Union will hold 
its meeting in the afternoon and evening 
in the First Parish Church in Dorches- 
ter. There will be the reports of the 
election of the officers and the transac- 
tion of necessary business. Rey. Law- 
rence Redfern of Liverpool will make the 
afternoon address and Rey. Edgar 8S. 
Wiers of Montclair, N.J., will be the 
speaker at the dinner. 

The Unitarian Festival will be held in 
the evening at the Copley Plaza Hotel. 
The reception at 6.00 o’clock, followed 
by the dinner. The chief speaker has 
yet to be selected, but the committee an- 
nounce that the concluding addresses 
will be made by the Presidents of the 
two Associations that are this year cele- 
brating their joint Centennial, Mr. Rath- 
bone speaking for the British and Dr. 
Eliot for the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciations. 


What the Young 


People 


Expect of Their Elders 


WALTER S. GRANT 


Last week, THE REGISTER published 
an address by a girl, Helen Fordham 
Webster, and the following was 
spoken by a boy, a@ member of the 
Young People’s Religious Union of 
Taunton, Mass. These two examples 
of the thought and spirit of Unita- 
rian youth are representative and not 
exceptional. The church and the 
world are not going to be without 
witness in the coming days. 


Y SUBJECT to-day is “What the 
Young People Expect from Their 
Filders.” 

Of course every child expects love, not 
only from mother, whom he sees the most, 
and from whom he learns the most during 
his early years, but also from father, 
who, if he’s a good father, will see to it 
that mother isn’t the only one who gets 
that love. So many times one sees a 
family in which the mother is the sole 
parent, the father being too busy with 
business, as he says, to spare the time he 
should to play with, teach, and be a pal 
to the growing child. 

Secondly, the child has the right to 
expect good nutritious food in order to 
build up a strong body. By this I do 
not mean that he must be fed a great 
quantity of food. That is unnecessary. 
Foods are being given to children gen- 
erally that are altogether deficient in the 
food elements necessary for healthy growth 
and development, and in many cases highly 
injurious to the health—and all because 
the parents themselves are ignorant of the 
proper diet for boys and girls of school 
age. The public schools might help, by 


teaching of the natural way of living, ob- 
serving nature’s laws of hygiene through 
diet. 

A young person likes to have those older 
than himself take an interest in him, and 
pay at least some attention to him. Many 
do. And yet there are just as many young 
folks as there are dogs and cats that have 
grown up without the least bit of en- 
couragement. Whose place is it to give 
them this encouragement? When a young- 
ster does something worth while he wants 
te be commended for it. One doesn’t even 
lose this trait when he grows up. It’s 
human nature, We all like attention; we 
all like to be lauded when we do anything 
that is worth while, and unless one is 
extremely narrow-minded he’s willing to 
take his medicine when things go wrong. 
The point is, be more ready to commend, 
and less eager to reprimand, unless so 
doing will be of decided benefit. 


Education forms an important factor 


of a young person’s life. He has a right 
to expect that you will give him enough 
of the best kind of it to at least give him 
a good start. The big question seems to 
be, “Are the young folks receiving the 
best possible education in our _ public 
schools?’ A New Jersey business man 
writes, “Due to the lack of respect which 
is paid to the profession of teaching— 
and to the meager salaries—our schools 
are deprived of the men who wield the 
greatest influence over their charges. The 
good men, the leaders among the teachers, 
are quickly offered positions elsewhere.” 
Conditions in New Jersey may be differ- 
ent from those existing in Massachusetts, 
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but it is at least an important matter 
which should be carefully considered by — 
those from whom we expect so much—our 
elders. 

Opinions vary as to the correct way of 
bringing up a child. Some say it is by the 
use of the rod, others say it is by reason- 
ing, and there is a large group who do not 
try to enforce discipline at all. Many books 
have been written on the subject, laying 
down the “best” rules. Personally, I 
think the only way to bring up a young 
person is by adapting yourself to the tem- 
perament and feelings of the particular 
young person with whom you are dealing. 

When it comes right down to it, it is all 
a mere mattet of business. You want to 
successfully “sell” your ideas to the child. 
In business one can’t go to a man and 
say, “See here, if you don’t buy my arti- 
cle, I'll give you a spanking.’ Isn’t it the 
same principle in the treatment of a child? 
It is sound and convincing reasoning, 
rather than threatening and force that 
really get the best results, be it in busi- 
ness or in the home. Then we add to 
our list of what we expect from our elders 
—strict yet reasonable discipline. 

Much is said about the difference be- 
tween the young folks of to-day and those 
of yesterday. Every paper one picks up 
has articles either upholding or denounc- 
ing the young people. Have they changed 
any, or is it the customs, and the fact 
that the young folks are merely keeping 
up with the customs, as the elders of 
to-day did when they were young? 

Drinking by young fellows of to-day is 
said to be done more now than ever before. 
Authorities on the subject -tell us, how- 
ever, that the young fellows of to-day 
drink no more than those of yesterday. 
The thing that has changed is the way of 
doing it. Thus again, it is the custom 
rather than the young folks that have 
changed. The point of this argument is 
that we expect our elders to be more 
broad-minded and reasonable in their dis- 
cipline, and not jump at conclusions too 
readily, but stop and think if the basic 
principles of the things which they used 
to do when they were young are now 
being violated, or whether it is just the 
manner in which they are being done 
which has changed. We think it is just 
this latter. 

Last, but far from being least, we have 
a right to expect that our elders will not 
only teach us what to do, but will set us 
good examples by practicing what they 
preach. How can our elders expect us to 
do the thing they teach us if they them- 
selves are guilty of doing the opposite? 
Are the young people wholly to blame? 
Do men of mature years consider the in- 
fluence that their lives exert upon the 
youth whose character is not yet formed? 
Apparently not. The boy of fifteen re- 
gards the strong, grown man of thirty to 
fifty as something of a hero. When he 
hears him using profanity and various 
slang expressions, he forgets parental 
training. When he sees his idol gambling 
and drinking, he is as likely to defend 
these things of which his idol is guilty. 
After all, who was it that set the example 
of flask-carrying? Was it the young folks, 
or was it their elders? 

(Continued on page 886) 
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Nineteenth of April and Making History 


Mr. Allen French, in his exceedingly painstaking and accurate book, The Day of Concord 
and Lexington, has some interesting observations to make about the making of history. The 


modern historian differs from the older historian in three distinctive particulars. 
place, the modern historian is not so hampered by the old prejudices. 


and blunders in the old patriots. 
peoples, even enemy peoples. 
free to be fair. 
people. 
tance. 


that it scarcely has room for events. 


Who would call the Great War trivial? 
It occupies itself with social and economic conditions. 


In the first 


He is free to point out weaknesses 
He is also free to write sympathetically and understandingly of other 
He does not have to twist the lion’s tail, nor make the eagle scream. He is 
Secondly, the modern historian apyears to consider war a minor incident in the life of a 
He has probably gone too far in this direction, for war must always be an event of primary impor- 
Thirdly, modern history burrows so deeply into causes 


“In the tap- 


estry of written history, where in the foreground great figures used to parade, all has been changed: the old 


background has become the real design, and upon it the foreground merely traces faint patterns.” 
local historian, however, as distinguished from the 
For him, the foreground must still be made clear. 


The 


general historian, must still concern himself with events. 
In the present book, Mr. French has devoted three hun- 


dred pages to the events of a single day. He is familiar with all the available sources of information con- 
cerning Lexington and Concord and has consulted documents and traditions hitherto unutilized. As an 


example of “local history” there could not be found a better piece of work. 


What is the Solution? 


MARK MOHLER 


A Hustory ofr ReLIGgiouS EDUCATION IN 
CONNECTICUT TO THE MIDDLE OF THR NINE- 
TERENTH CENTURY. By George Stewart, dr. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. $3.50. 

No problem before the churches to-day 
involves more serious consequences in its 
solution than that of how to direct the 
religious development of the rising gen- 
erations. Social institutions inherit im- 
mortality from the children, and the 
quality of that continued existence de- 
pends on the character of these future 
constituents. If organized Christianity 
fail, it will be because the churches shall 
have failed with “these least.” 

That the leaders are increasingly alive 

to this fact is shown in the rapidly grow- 
ing interest in religious education. Ef- 
forts to save the Sunday-school by scien- 
tifie methods, including a new christening 
(Chureh Schools), have not produced the 
desired results, at least to any extent; 
and there are, therefore, increasing and 
more widespread attempts to reintroduce 
religious instruction into the public 
schools. 
A prerequisite to the sound solution of 
any problem is a knowledge of the his- 
tory which has created it. A very valu- 
able contribution to this phase of the 
matter has been made by George Stewart, 
Jr., Ph.D., in his History of Religious 
Education in Connecticut to the Middle 
of the Nineteenth Century. 

The first limiting phrase, “in Connecti- 
cut,” is justified only from the point of 
view of the author’s exact scholarship, 
since he has apparently confined his in- 
tensive research to that State. But the 
beginnings, as is shown in the book, are 
to be found in Massachusetts, from 
which the story was transferred by the 
early emigrants to Hartford, and the de- 


velopments are parallel, even interrelated. 
Moreover, the problem began when the 
population became so heterogeneous ec- 
clesiastically that the “orthodox cate- 
chism” had to be dropped from the cur- 
riculum of the public schools. And this 
complication was intensified by the in- 
erease of the number of Catholic citizens, 
to the point where they successfully chal- 
lenged the legality of any religious in- 
struction in tax-supported institutions. 
This development is probably common 
throughout the United States, with this 
modification, that outside of New Eng- 
land, the cradle of our universal educa- 
tion system, the ecclesiastical establish- 
ments were not official, but rested on 
the fact of religious homogeneity in each 
district or section. 

‘Dr. Stewart carries his study in this 
volume to 1861. At this point, the sec- 
tarian conflict over the public schools 
had driven religious education out, and 
confined it to the Sunday-schools. The 
inadequacy of this plan was even then 
evident, and the Catholic Church sought 
to correct the evil as far as her own 
children were concerned by maintaining 
parochial schools. 

Viewing the present situation of reli- 
gious education in the light of Dr. Stew- 
art’s book, one is led to conclude that, 
after more than sixty years, the prob- 
lem is rather more serious. If a solution 
is to be found, it will require all the 
genius that the churches can muster. 
This “Yale” study is a sound method of 
approach. 


.Towards a Larger Faith 


Must We Part with Gop? By Ernest F. 
Champness. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.00. 


A helpful and sincere little essay which 


attempts to mediate between the under- 


C. Re J. 


mined anthropomorphism of the past and 
a belief in God which does not claim for 
the word ‘an exact connotation” but a 
spiritual and experienceable reality. The 
term “pantheism” can be made acceptable 
for our view of God, but it should be 
taken in a way which keeps “the chief 
features of theism.” The final message 
here is that the religion of aspiration and 
reason which we cannot forego must fight 
and win its way to a larger faith. 
e5.' Re 


From Tenement to Garden 


By Dana Burnet. 
2.00. 


It 1s A STRANGE HOUSE. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

This is a play in three acts, a social 
study cast in dramatic form. It is a 
striking example of the literature of pro- 
test nowadays so prevalent. Its author 
is a social rebel of the most advanced 
type. He pictures society as a house of 
many rooms, inhabited by a variety of 
people,—workers, parasites, poets, sen- 
sualists, beggars,—living in many kinds 
of rooms, from garret to sub-cellar, the 
entire structure presided over by a mys- 
terious Host, whom no one has ever seen. 
The heroine, a young girl reared in luxury, 
is moved to investigate the apartments 
of her fellow-lodgers. Her search leads 
her into the factory room, the amusement 
room, the chapel room, even into the 
lowest basement, bringing her into con- 
tact with varied types,—workers, society 
people, musicians, a scrubwoman, a poet, 
as well as two deputies of the Host, who 
are types of the modern clergyman. Dif- 
ferent phases of human living are sug- 
gested with cleverness, wit, and entire 
frankness. Mr. Burnet evidently believes 
that society has got itself into a sorry 
mess, the only escape from which is to 
destroy the entire edifice, and begin over 
again amid conditions of primitive sim- 
plicity. This is what happens in his play. 
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His drama ends in a garden, with his 
poet and heroine starting life anew. 
Granting his premises, his thesis is 
worked out with impressive skill. lLven 
those who disagree with him cannot but 
be impressed by the power and insight 


with which his syllogism is argued. 
A. Root 


For Motor Gypsies 


WESTERN TRAILS. By 
New York: The Cen- 


Moror CAMPING ON 
Melville F. Ferguson. 
tury Company. $2.50. 

If you cannot take a long vacation, 
yourself, read this book. It is the next 
best thing to taking the journey. Also, 
it reveals much information about the 
United States, Mexico, Canada, and 
Hawaii. For the party traveled leisurely 
through these countries, taking time to 
absorb facts and scenic beauties much be- 
yond that of the average tourist. The 
book was written by the managing editor 
of a great city daily, which is enough 
to guarantee that it is interesting. Mr. 
Ferguson, while languidly reading a mag- 
azine on his way home from the office at 
3 a.M., happened on an article about au- 
comobile camps. The description excited 
his interest. He conceived the daring 
notion of taking a year’s leave of absence, 
packing his family in the motor car, and 
touring the country. As a result, a family 
of eight ranging from college girls to a 
grandparent near eighty, gave up home 
comforts and took to the road like gyp- 
sies. They traveled 18,000 miles, enjoyed 
every day, proved that the best, most 
wholesome pleasures are found out in 
the open, and came back to civilization 
with a hearty recommendation that other 
folk, jaded with the monotonous round of 
town life, imitate them. We venture to 
predict that Mr. Ferguson’s book will 
start many seekers after health and en- 
joyment on the same trail. E. H.C. 


The Crowning Value 


Tue CHRISTIAN BHLIDF IN IMMORTALITY IN 
THE LIGHT OF MopERN THOUGHT. By James H. 
Snowden. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

Here are examined “the natural, the 
religious, and the Christian” arguments 
for immortality in recognition of an as- 
cending progression of convincingness. The 
natural ground of belief sums itself up 
in the view that personality, “being the 
highest product and final crown of life 
and of the universe, must be permanent, 
or all values vanish with it.” The Chris- 
tian ground starts in the teaching of 
Jesus himself, “Who said, ‘In my Father’s 
house are many mansions’”; and cul- 
minates in the great faith of his resur- 
rection. 8. 8. RB. 


Pageantry 

COSTUMING A PLAY. By Hlizabeth B. Grimball 
and Rhea Wells. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $3.00. 

This Inter-Theatre Arts Handbook will 
prove to be a very useful addition to the 
library of those who are interested in 
producing pageants or community drama, 
or amateur plays of any kind. It is full 
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of the information indispensable to those 
who would costume correctly. There are 
preliminary chapters on the development 
of all costumes from the tunic, skirt, and 
cloak, on color, dyeing, lighting, and ma- 
terials. .Then follow the costume chap- 
ters, Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Roman, 
Medieval, Early and Later Renaissance, 


Louis XIV, Louis XVI, Directoire, Em- 


pire, and Mid-Victorian, with a final chap- 
ter on costuming a religious drama. Each 
chapter is accompanied by accurate line 
drawings,-with notes as to colors, ma- 
terials, and methods of making or drap- 
ing costumes. The book will enable the 
producer to costume his play, instead of 
merely clothing it. CO. B. J. 


Fiction of High Character 


Tub HiegwH RoaD TO Honor. By Julia Scott 
Vrooman. New York: Minton, Balch and 
Company. $2.00. 

Mrs. Vrooman has given us a erippincie 
interesting novel, full of graphic human 
and political situations, and turning upon 
the career of a high-minded senator whose 
only thought is to serve his countrymen 
and correct certain abuses that cry aloud 
for reform. The heroine is a charming 
woman, a fit helpmate for her senator 
husband in his big fight. Few women 
have the social and political background 
necessary to the production of such a 
book. Here Mrs. Vrooman possesses a 
distinct advantage. The characters are 
drawn with a sure hand and compel the 
reader’s attention because of their truth- 
fulness. Graft and selfishness are made 
hateful, and honor, integrity, truthful- 
ness, and devotion to the public welfare 
are made very attractive. The character 
of Dr. Bryce shows a thoroughly unself- 
ish man, moved by the highest standards 
of honor, bearing his great disappointment 
with rare courage and continuing to carry 
on even when his soul is wrung with 
anguish. We need more fiction of this 
high character. M.B. T. 


The Reader Must Solve It 


TuHw Masnstic Mystery. By Denis Mackail. 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin Oompany. $2.00. 
This is a mystery story—the story of 
a murder which baffles the attempts of 
many people to find the motive or the 
murderer. The author writes in a highly 
entertaining style. Indeed, his telling of 
the whole story carries the reader’s mind 
along with unflagging interest, as if swept 
by a stream with many unexpected turn- 
ings. Yet up to the last page of the book 
the mystery is really unsolved; for it 
is solved only if fe reader continues, 
after closing the book, to think the thing 
out for himself. If he be unable to do 
this, the mystery will, for him, remain 
unsolved. Yet even if thus baffled, the 
reader will know that he has been enter- 
tained by a very unusual book, and has 
come into contact with a writer whose 
mind is very original. He Hy A, 
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TEACHING OF THE PROPHETS. By Charles A. 
Hawley. New York: The Association Press. 

A very useful little handbook divided 
into convenient portions for daily study 
and written from the point of view of 
one who knows that there is no such 
thing as Biblical theology, but only a 
The Prophets are 
considered as literature and history. An 
inviting little book to be highly commended 
for individual study, and for use in classes. 
There is nothing better for daily Bible 
reading. 


IsrarL Porrer: His Firry YHARS OF EXILy. 
By Herman Melville. Boston: The St. Botolph 
Society. 

Melville has come to his own during 
the past five years. The revival of inter- 
est in him justifies the publication of this 
less well-known book, which tells of the 
protracted exile of the New Englander, 
Israel Potter. The tale will be of special 
interest, as reflecting something of Mel- 
ville’s own experience during forty years 
of neglect. But the book with its pictures 
of Benjamin Franklin, Ethan Allen, 
George III, and Paul Jones has an in- 
terest all its own. 


Tor BrpRNaAL MASCULINE. By Charles 2. 
Locke. New York: The Methodist Book Con- 
cern. $2.00. 

Bishop Locke has written a book on 
what he calls that “strange, chimerical, 
chaotic prodigy” called man. The eternal 
masculine for him is that in manhood 
which is reaching out after perfection. 
Whimsical, humorous, yet full of in- 
sight and inspiration. Said Carlyle: 
“If a book comes from the beart, it will 
contrive to reach other hearts.” This_ 
book comes from the heart. 


THD 
Masters. 
$2.50. 

An informing and fascinating tale of 
those whose job it is to restore the buoy- 
ancy of sunken vessels. Tides, currents 
and weather make every task of this kind 
a riddle. The author has written astound- 
ing tales of the feats of American divers, 
of the remarkable raising of the Leonardo 
da Vinci by the Italian navy, of the hunt 
for buried treasures, and of other accom- 
plishments of the salvage experts. 


WonppRs or Satvacp. By David 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 


JESUS THE MAN 


An Historical Study 
By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. 


A convincing book written for 
those who want to believe in an eetorical esus, 
but have come to doubt the sited as it is ordi- 

presented. It is in full accord with the 
inv cetgetion, & a 


results of modern scholarly 
clear presentation of the human life of 


straigh’ narra’ 
eee supported by references to the 


Cloth, 256 $2.50 at moun ¢ dealer, 
or direct pieces 2: publisher, on receipt of check 
or sent C.O.D. on request. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Bricked-up Windows 


ROSE BROOKS 


‘Ts this my own niece? No mistaking 
you, when I’ve had your photograph 
propped on my desk for a long month. 
If you’re half as glad to have an own 
aunt as I am to have an own niece, no 
two people will ever have a jollier fort- 
night than is ahead of us.” Chatting 
thus gaily, Mrs. Benton, slim and 
straight as the girl who walked beside 
her the length of the dim station, took 
stock of her young boarding school rela- 
tive whom she had invited to spend the 
spring vacation with her. “Pretty,” was 
her mental comment. “Lovely hazel eyes 
and cheeks like a pink rose,——but why 
doesn’t she look as happy as I feel?” 

That same question repeated itself fre- 
quently in Aunt Margaret’s head during 
the next two or three days. “Come into 
my room, Esther, dear,” she called one 
morning after breakfast. “Don’t you 
love my sunshiny room? This mending I 
must do before we start on our shopping 
jaunt. What fun I'll have, helping pick 
out things for a young girl! Have you 
made out your list?” 

“Yes,” Esther answered without one 
tittle of her aunt’s bubbling interest. “But 
I can’t decide whether I want a green 
- or a yellow sweater. Whichever one I 
get, I’ll wish I’d chosen the other.” 

“You funny child.” Aunt Margaret 
bent her pretty head over her fine mend- 
ing, and though her voice was kind and 
her mouth smiled, her eyes were troubled. 
“Don’t you love your pretty things? 
Some girls haven’t so many.” 

“No,” said Esther. “The things the 
other girls have are always prettier, and 
I always wish I had bought theirs in- 
stead of mine.” j 

“Tt might be because the other girls like 
their things and look happy in them?’ 
suggested Aunt Margaret. What ailed the 
child, and only fifteen? 

“How could it be that?” asked Esther 
so incredulously that Aunt Margaret’s 
heart sank at prospect of the shopping 
trip. 

“Tell me about some of your good times 
at school,” said Aunt Margaret after a 
pause. “Forty girls! Which six girls 
do you like best? Come, sit over here in 
_ the sunshine where you can see my darl- 
ing daffies better. Play I’m fifteen and 
tell me!” Aunt Margaret was never one 
to admit defeat, and if it was possible to 
get at the root of Esther’s queer nature, 
she was bound to dig. 

“Which six? I don’t like any six very 
much. Ruth Atmore isn’t so bad—she 
helps me with my Latin sometimes. The 


-. other girls won’t. They help each other 


‘but they won’t help me any more.” 


“Did they at first?’ 

Ved 

“How about sports? Snowshoeing and 
skating? Maybe you're still of an age 
when snow ball fights aren’t amiss?” 

“The girls do. The school has acres. 
Course I have snowshoes and skates and 
skis. Yes, when I first went, the girls 
asked me to do things with them, and I 
have all the sport clothes for everything, 
but now they leave me out of all the fun, 
unless the teachers make them ask me. 
Don’t see why. I’m the only girl in the 
whole school who gets left out.” 

Aunt Margaret laid aside her last bit 
of mending. “Let’s go shopping,’ she 
said. ‘“We’ll have the best time ever.” 

But they didn’t. At luncheon, Aunt 
Margaret admitted to herself that never 
had she had so exhausting and unhappy 
a time. “Hyery clerk who waited on us 
Esther managed to antagonize,’ she 
thought. “But we’ll get to hidden springs 
yet, if there are any.” Daunted? Not 
Aunt Margaret. Aunt Margaret was 
always out to win. 

“Three girls your own age are coming 
in this evening,’ said Aunt Margaret. 
“They are darlings, and they always 
bring a good time with them. After 
awhile we’ll run down and get some candy 
and nuts and crackers.” 

“What’ll we do?” 

“Oh, their heads are always bursting 
with new games and tricks. No need ever 
to map out entertainment for them!’ 

The three girls came, high spirits a- 
bubble. ‘We love to come to your house !’” 
greeted Ruth. 

“We always have the best time!” said 
Helen. 

“We've brought a new game to show 
you,” said Alice. 

Aunt Margaret, who would always be 
young at heart, though she lived to be 
ninety, loved fun and games as well as 
any fifteen-year-old, but thinking quick 
acquaintance might be smoothed by the 
absence of any grown-up, she left the 
four girls alone. “I have an appointment 
in the kitchen,’ she called over her 


shoulder. ; 
“We'll make the cocoa!” chimed the 
three girls, but Aunt Margaret blew 


them a kiss and vanished. Half an hour 
later, when she came back, she entered a 
room frigid with forced politeness. 

“I think Hsther doesn’t enjoy this 
game,” said Helen. 

“No,” said Bsther. 
better games.” 

“We can’t think of anything she en- 
joys,” said Alice frankly. 

“T think we'd better go,” said Ruth 


“T’ve seen much 


politely. ‘Mother said not to be late.” 
“Late!” gasped Aunt Margaret. ‘You 
haven’t been here an hour. Show me 
that game.” ; 

And it was no time before that jolly 
game was in full swing, while Esther, all 
but forgotten, looked on in discomforted 
silence. 

The last good-bye said, Aunt Margaret 
turned to Hsther. “Good night, Esther. 
Run straight to bed.” 

“Funny way to leave me, when her 
guests didn’t pay any attention to me,” 
thought Esther’ resentfully. “Should 
think she’d feel sorry.” 

Trim and fresh and far from sorry 
did Aunt Margaret look at the dainty 
breakfast table next morning. Neither 
she nor Esther mentioned the party of 
the evening before. 

“Come into my room,” called Aunt 
Margaret, in the middle of the morning. 
“Over here in the sunshine where you 
can see my darling daffies better,’ and 
she patted a big armchair near her own. 
“There’s something I want you to see, 
besides the daffies,” she added gently. 

Obediently Esther sat down and Aunt 
Margaret continued briskly, “Look across 


Planting the Tree 
What do we plant when we plant the 
tree? 
We plant the ship which will cross the 
sea ; 
We plant the mast to carry the sails; 
We plant the plank to withstand the 


gales ; 

The keel, the keelson, the beam, the 
knee ; 

We plant the ship when we plant the 
tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the 
tree? ; 

We plant the houses for you and me; 

We plant the rafters, the shingles, the 
floors ; 

We plant the studding, lath, the doors, 

The beams, the siding, all parts that be; 

We plant the house when we plant the 
tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the 
tree? 

A thousand things that we daily see; 

We plant the spire that out-towers the 
crag ; 

We plant the staff for our country’s flag ; 

We plant the shade from the hot sun 
free— 

We plant all these when we plant the 
tree, 

—Henry Abbey. 


Sentence Sermon 


“Jock, when ye hae naething else to do, 
ye may be sticking in a tree; it will be 
growing, Jock, when ye're sleeping.” 
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April Magic 


MARJORIE DILLON 


April’s footsteps work enchantment! 
When she trips across the hills, 
Lovely things spring up behind her,— 

Blue wood-violets, daffodils, 
Shy spring beauties in the meadow, 
Buttercups a-brim with gold. 
Everywhere that April tarries, 
We may gather wealth untold. 


the street, Esther,—the last brick house 
of the block, with the bricked outlines 
of windows in the side toward the little 
garden.” 

“Why aren’t there windows?’ 
Esther. “I never noticed before.” 

“In that house lives an unhappy old 
lady who most of the time is sick.” 

“Why doesn’t she knock out the bricks 
and let in the sun?’ asked Hsther, up on 
hygiene. 

“There she is,’ went on Aunt Mar- 
garet, paying not the slightest heed to 
questions,—“year in and year out in that 
gloomy house, with no sunshine to cheer 
her and keep her well. She complains 
to all callers that no flowers will grow 


asked 


for her. Says she loves flowers. Funny, 
isn’t it?” 

“Hasn’t she any money? What’s 
funny ?” ; 


“Plenty of money. Funny she doesn’t 
know the sunshine is right there, all 
ready to flood in. Funny it doesn’t occur 
to her that she might do her small part 
and knock out the bricks.” 

Esther waited for the story to proceed. 
“Ts that all?” she asked finally, as Aunt 
Margaret went humming around the 
room, intent on little tasks. 

“All? Every bit. Enough, when you 
come to think it over.” 

Silence—a long one—“Aunt Margaret,” 
said Esther suddenly, and with an unac- 
eustomed and gallant tilt to her head, 
“why did you tell me that story?” Any- 
thing but dull was BEsther. 

Aunt Margaret, instantly perceiving 
the new tilt, came to the window and 
slipped an arm around Esther’s shoulders, 
but no word did she venture. 

“Aunt Margaret, will you ask Ruth 
and Helen and Alice around again,—if 
they’ll come?” 


“Come? Of course they'll come!” Aunt 
Margaret flew to the telephone. 
Another stupid evening? Hardly. 


Esther came more than half way,—didn’t 
she have to, to make up for the no-way-at- 
all she had come before? 

“We've never had a better time,” chimed 
the three girls when that night they said 
good-bye. 

“T shall miss my girl so!” Yes, that’s 
what Aunt Margaret said when she kissed 
Esther good-bye at the train eight days 
later. “The last brick is out, and I love 
the sunshine that’s in!” 

“T wish it were!” laughed a new Esther. 
“Tl have every brick to kick out, all 
over again, at school, though.” 

A year later, and again Aunt Margaret 
waited for Hsther’s train to puff in. 
“Aunt Margaret!” A flying figure raced 
to meet her. “Aunt Margaret! I never 
was so glad to be anywhere as here! And 
I never was sorrier to leave any place 
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than school! Fun! Oh, wait till I can 
just tell you!” 

“Never did I see such a _ sunshiny, 
flowery-looking person,” said Aunt Mar- 
garet, holding her at arm’s length. 

“Bricks!” said Esther laconically and 
mischieyously. 

“Bricks, fiddlesticks! I’d forgotten 
there ever were any, it’s so long since 
they were ‘kicked out.’ Chatter! We'll 
be two magpies! Wait till I get you home 
and show you the invitations that have 
showered in for my charming and popular 
niece.” ; 

“Poof!” Esther was plainly embar- 
rassed. ‘Whatever it is, it’s all your 
brick foundation.” Hesitatingly, ‘““Would 
you—could I—will you go with me to 
see that old lady? I want to take her 
some flowers. Yes, I do. I do wish to 
goodness she’d have some windows—” 

“She has made a great many shining 
windows, in spite of herself,’ said Aunt 
Margaret proudly, as, laden with twelve 
goldy, sunshiny chrysanthemums for 
which Esther had saved, they rang the 
old lady’s door bell that same afternoon. 

“Don’t you tell!’ implored Esther in 
sudden panic. 


“Tell? You know better. What’s the 
use, anyway? A body must do her own 
seeing.” 


“You told me—” began Esther. 

“Widdlesticks! Anyway, what’s a be- 
ginning without an ending? And to you, 
my dear, is due all the success of Part 
Two of this story.” 


[All rights reserved] 


The Little Girl Who Hadn’t Any 
Dimples ; 
ANNE MILTIMORE PENDLETON 


Jane and Icile were playmates. Jane 
was jealous of Icile, because Icile had a 
dimple in her chin, and one in each cheek. 
Jane was a very plain little girl. 

Whenever Jane saw Iecile, she felt 
jealous and unhappy. Jane wanted a 
dimple, too. ‘There wasn’t anything in 
the world Jane wanted more than a 
dimple, unless it were two dimples. 

Jane’s aunt was a very severe lady. She 
didn’t believe in pretending to be pretty if 
you weren’t. One day Jane did her hair 
up in curl papers, and tried to make a 
dimple in her cheek by pressing a sharp 
pencil against it. 

“Jane, what are you doing with that 
pencil?” asked Jane’s aunt. ; 

“I was trying to make a dimple in my 
eheek,” said Jane. 

Jane’s aunt took Jane’s hair out of the 
curl papers. She brushed Jane’s hair 
back straight and smooth. 

In school Jane sat across the aisle from 
Icile. One day she was looking at Icile 
when Icile was smiling. 

When Icile smiled or laughed, her 
dimples broadened and deepened. They 
made Jane think of a sunshiny rainbow 
chasing the shivering clouds away, and 
then of the pool beneath the tree, which 
sent forth such beautiful lights and 
shadows when you splashed your hand 
in it. 

All at once Jane felt very happy. She 


slipped into Icile’s seat, put her arms 
about Icile, and cried, “Oh, Icile, ’m just 
so glad you have the dimple, because I can 
see it then, and I couldn’t see it if it was 
in me.” 


Sayings 


Referring to little children, Carlyle 
says: “Here lies for you an inestimable 
loan; take all heed thereof; in all care- 
fulness employ it; with high recompense, 
or else with heavy penalty will it one 
day be required back.” 


Mary Howitt says: “God sends chil- 
dren for another purpose than merely to 
keep up the race:—to enlarge our hearts, 
to make us unselfish, and full of kindly 
sympathies and affections; to give our 
souls higher aims, and to call out all our 
faculties to extended enterprise and ex- 
ertion; to bring round our fireside bright 
faces and happy smiles and loving, ten- 
der hearts.” 


American Colleges in Near East 


Says Rev. Bayard Dodge, president of 
the American University at Beirut, Syria, 
and son of Cleveland H. Dodge, of New 
York, who recently gave half a million 
dollars to the Fund for Near East Col- 
leges : 

“Regularly each year since their foun- 
dation, the five American colleges in the 
Near East have sent forth their graduates 
imbued with the spirit and courage of 
Christian idealism and trained for effec- 
tive service—educational, medical, social, 
and civic. The Near Hast has just expe- 
rienced a tremendous upheaval. It heralds 


_ the dawn of a new birth for those lands. 


Our colleges have the confidence of the 
young men and women of the Near East. 


The continuation of the colleges for their © 


training is more important than ever be- 
fore. America cannot repudiate her 
achievements in the Near East; she will 
not relinquish her responsibility; she 
must not miss her opportunity.” 


The Little Tempting Path 
HARRIET G. BROWN 


I meant to keep the straight road, — 
When I set out to-day, 
But many little tempting things 
Lured me from the way. 
A butterfly sailed slowly by 
With such an air of leisure | 
I looked at it and wondered why 
I, too, should not take pleasure. 
And when I reached the pine woods 
Thus sang a distant veery; 
“The woods are full of restful things 
For any one who’s weary.” 
I saw a little red squirrel 
Awed by its mother’s chiding. 
With paw upon its heart it stood, 
Half wistful, half confiding. 
There came a sudden little breeze 
That sent some leaves a-flurrying, 
And sent the little red squirrel 
Adown the path a-scurrying. 
And when I saw the squirrel run, 
I laughed and followed after, 
And all the little aspen trees 
Fairly rocked with laughter. 
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. Where the Peace Party Was Held 


Pittsfield, Mass., Unitarians plan to develop historic property 


HEN the treaty of peace with Eng- yar. 


land was signed in 1783, Pittsfield, 
Mass., the surrounding countryside held 
a brilliant celebration in the building 
which since that time has been known 
as the Peace Party House. In 1920, the 
house, which had come into the possession 
of St. Stephen’s Church, was thrown upon 
the market. There was danger that the 
property might be bought for commercial 
purposes, or that the historic building 
might be torn down. An effort to raise 
money for buying it and preserving it 
failed. At this juncture, Unity Church (Uni- 
tarian), which had found 
its location on Linden 
Street unsuitable and 
its buildings inadequate, 
purchased the property 
with a view to future 
building operations. 

Five years have 
elapsed, and the parish 
feels that the time 
has now come for the 
next step in the de- 
velopment of the prop- 
erty. Already the rear 
portion of the house 
(which was not part of 
the. original historic 
building) has been torn 
down to make way for 
the new parish house 
of Unity Church. This 
leaves the Peace Party 
House much as it was 
originally. It has been 
renovated and is now in 
‘use as a parsonage for — 
the minister of the 
church. In the rear of 
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Pittsburgh, Pa., First 
Unitarian Church, 
Branch Women’s Alli- 
CAT ee eEARS Co - 
Church of the Rede: 
New York, 


the house, just back of 
the great elm on Wen- 
dell Avenue, a_ brick 
parish house is being 
built, which will house 
temporarily all the ac- 


tivities of the church. This parish iotike Mar. 
_ will contain on the first floor a parish 


hall seating three hundred persons, a 
stage, a kitchen, coat rooms, and lava- 
teries. On the second floor in the front 
will be located a parlor for social purposes. 

The estimated expense of renovating 
the Peace Party House and of building 
the parish house is $36,000. Of this 
amount, $19,846.20 is in hand or available 
in pledges. An appeal to help in raising 
the balance of $16,153.80 has been made 
to the community. This church, which 
is pledged to advance the welfare of the 
city of Pittsfield, believes that the people 
of Pittsfield will be glad to aid in im- 
proving and beautifying that part of their 
city and in preserving the historic Peace 
Party House, already saved from destruc- 
tion by the church. 
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First Congregational So- 
ciety of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 

Society in Harvard, Mass. 

Second Church in Boston, 
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“In Memory of Mary 
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Peabody, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance.... 
Disciples School, Boston, 
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Henry H. Furter, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Christian Register 
Religious Arts Guild 


The design of a seal, shown above, is 
now offered to the Religious Arts Guild 
for general criticism before acceptance. 
It is the work of the secretary of the 
society, Woldemar H. Ritter, a Brook- 
line, Mass., architect, well known as the 
designer of the Christmas Tower in con- 
nection with Emmanuel -Church; Balti- 
more. The artist has thus interpreted his 
design : 

“The form chosen for the seal is the 
‘vesica piscis, which was selected in 
order to emphasize the religious character 
of the guild. This figure, the rough out- 
line of a fish, dates back to the cata- 
combs, and has been in constant use in 
religious art from that time to the present. 
It is a symbol rich in religious meaning. 


“The lily stands for grace and beauty in | 


every branch of art. The variety repre- 
sented is the common field lily of this 
country, rather than the Waster lily, which 
has been especially associated with the 
Annunciation. The Palestinian lily of the 
fields, as mentioned in the Bible, would not 
easily be recognized by us, since it is an 
anemone rather than a true lily form. For 
facility of reproduction and clearness of 
design, the flower has been rigidly con- 
ventionalized. 

“The title of the guild has been made 
as prominent and legible as beauty of 
design will permit. The frame of the em- 
blem, instead of being purely ornamental, 
is formed by a text clearly setting forth 
the purpose of the society. Thus the at- 
tempt has been made to ereate an emblem 
in all respects symbolic of religion and art, 
yet simple and easy of comprehension.” 

The annual meeting of the Guild, which 
will pass upon Mr. Ritter’s design, will 
be held at the Second Church, Boston, 
Mass., Thursday evening, May 14. The 
occasion calls for more than passing no- 
tice. After the business meeting, Dr. 
Archibald T. Davison will give a talk on 
“Church Music Ideals,” with examples by 
the Harvard University Choir of Appleton 
Chapel. Then will follow the Second 
Church pageant, “The Nativity,” given by 
request fox the benefit of visitors from a 
distance, especially the foreign delegates. 
Admission will be by tickets, available for 
members of the Guild and for delegates 
coming from a distance of forty miles or 
more from Boston. Membership in the 
Guild may be acquired by application to 
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the Secretary-Treasurer, W. H. Ritter, 


299 Tappan Street, Brookline, Mass., ac- 
companied by the annual fee of one dollar. 
The Guild, organized at New Haven by 
Unitarians but not limited -in mem- 
bership or spirit to any one communion, 
aims to create interest in the religious 
application of the fine arts, appealing to 
a growing constituency of those who 
maintain that religious art is one of the 
supreme achievements of the human spirit, 
and that there is the holiness of beauty as 
well as the beauty of holiness. £5. RB. S. 


District Conference Meetings 


The Unitarian Church in Barneveld, 
N.Y., will entertain the Mohawk Valley 
Conference, April 17 and 18. All Souls 
Unitarian Church in Washington, D.C., 
will be host to.the Joseph Priestley Con- 
ference, which will meet April 22. The 
South Middlesex Conference will meet 
with the First Unitarian Church in Bel- 
mont, Mass., April 26. 


Unitarians and the Scouts 


Unitarian churches sponsor forty-three 
Boy Scout Troops, according to recent 
statistics on the leadership of this move- 
ment. Among the churches, the largest 
number of troops are sponsored by the 
Methodists, while communities tlem- 
selves support approximately one-fifth of 
the entire 22,093 troops organized. 


Death 


WOODWARD.—At Chicopee Falls, April 4, 
Miss Grace R. Woodward, daughter of the late 
Frederick R. and Huldah P. Woodward, for- 
merly of Cambridge. 


Obituary 


MISS SARAH E. A. RICHARDSON 


On March 30 the First Parish in Concord, 
Mass., lost one of its oldest and most faith- 
ful members in the death of Miss Sarah B. A. 
Richardson. Born in Concord, August 24, 1835, 
she had lived her long life of nearly ninety 
years there. She taught one of the schools of 
the town for many years in her earlier life 
and the high standard which the school at- 
tained showed the effect of her character and 
influence. 

Until her later years, when the feebleness 
of age prevented, she was a frequent attendant 
at our local and national conferences and was 
interested in all Unitarian affairs, 
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(\HURCHES, their allied groups, and 
\ district conferences throughout the 
United States and Canada are coloring 
their programs this year with the history 
and the prophecy that gather around the 
centenary of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. Addresses by foreign Unita- 
rian leaders, special series of sermons, 
illustrated lectures and study courses 
are showing forth the fruits of the last 
one hundred years and the prospects for 
the forthcoming century. 

The notable celebration to be held in 
the New York City area—the pilgrimage 
to the Hall of Fame on April 19 and the 
addresses on the twenty-second—is an- 
in THE REGISTER. 
The Worcester Conference, meeting April 
16, is celebrating the centenary and hear- 
ing of the work of Unitarianism in for- 
eign fields. Rev. J. Cyril Flower of Cam- 
bridge, England, speaks on “English Uni- 
tarianism”; Bishop Nicholas Jozan of 
Budapest, Hungary, is telling of “Unita- 
rianism in Hungary”; Mrs. Norbert F. 
Capek of Prague, Czechoslovakia, de- 
scribes “The New Reformation in Cen- 
tral Europe.” Rey. Charles A. Place of 
Lancaster, Mass., talks on “First Church 
Covenants,” and the program concludes 
with an address by Dr. Maxwell Savage 
of Worcester, Mass., on “The Unitarian 
Outlook.’ Mr. Flower and Dr. John H. 
Lathrop addressed the New York League 
of Unitarian Women, when they devoted 
their meeting on April 3 to the centenary. 

An earlier celebration was that by the 
Third Unitarian Church in Chicago, IIL, 
on March 8. Rev. Curtis W. Reese, sec- 
retary of the Western Conference, gave 
an informing address on the origin and 
aims of the Unitarian movement, and 
closed with an appeal for universal 
brotherhood through interracial, inter- 
religious, and international understand- 
ing. At the congregational dinner, brief 
speeches reminiscent and prophetic were 
given. Then Walter R. Richards gave 
the lantern-slide lecture on the rise of 
Unitarianism in this country. 

The church in Florence, Mass., is sig- 
nalizing the centenary year by a series 
of display advertisements in a local news- 
paper on the principles of Unitarianism. 
The Church of the Saviour in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., devoted its entire Lenten vesper 
service series to a consideration of “The 
Achievement of the Religious Freedom 
Necessary for Advance.” Bishop Nicho- 
las Jozan, Rey. J. Cyril Flower, Rev. Nor- 
bert F. Capek, and ministers of the Met- 
ropolitan area were the preachers. The 
Joseph Priestley Conference, renewing 
its prize offer of last year, has set as the 


subject ‘for this year’s essay, “One Hun- | 


dred Years of Unitarianism, 1825-1925.” 
The Samuel Longfellow Guild, the Al- 
ee branch of the Unitarian Church 
Germantown, Pa., issued an attractive 
for its year-through study of 
e history of Unitarianism. Unitarian 
1d: American and overseas, are ad- 
their meetings. Other Alliance 
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fr . ‘The Pobpechas Hail the New Century 


| _ Sermons and study courses in honor of the coming celebration 


branches are following similar programs 
at Des Moines, Ia., Portland, Ore., De- 
troit, Mich., Boston, Mass. (Bulfinch 
Place Church), Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Laymen’s League chapters in Montreal, 
P.Q., and Buffalo, N.Y., seeking to know 
the backgrounds of Unitarianism, ar- 
ranged series of lectures on the history 
and contributions of various other reli- 
gious bodies. The Women’s Union of the 
Liberal Christian Cbhureh (Unitarian- 
Universalist) in Atlanta, Ga., is making 
an intensive study of Unitarianism. 
Young People’s groups in Montreal, Proy- 
idence, R.I. (Westminster Church), Win- 
throp, Mass., and other parishes are 
studying Unitarian history. 
church schools giving special attention to 
the centenary is the school of the First 
in Louisville, Ky., 
where Mrs. A. E. Von Stilli is leading a 
course in “The Rise and Spread of Uni- 
tarianism in America.” Rev. William 
Safford Jones of . Portsmouth, N.H., is 
giving a series of lectures to students of 
the Tuckerman School in Boston, Mass., 
on eminent Unitarians. Prof. William 
Wallace Fenn of the Harvard Theological 
School is addressing various groups on 
the history of the Unitarian movement in 
New England. 

In addition to individual sermons, spe- 
cial series of addresses in observance of 
the coming centenary haye been given 
and are being given by Rey. Robert French 
Leavens at Berkeley, Calif., Rey. Fred- 
erick H. Kent at Orange, N.J., Dr. Minot 
Simons in All Souls Church, New York 
City, Rev. Ralph E. Bailey at Omaha, 
Neb., Rev. Margaret B. Barnard at Swans- 
boro, N.C., Rev. Josiah C. Kent at Nan- 
tucket Island, Mass., Rey. Frank S. 
Gredler at East Bridgewater, Mass., Rev. 
Alson H. Robinson at Plainfield, N.J., 
Rey. J. Harry Hooper at Florence, Mass., 
Rey. Lon R. Call in the First Unitarian 
Church, Louisville, Ky., Rey. William M. 
Taylor at Chattanooga, Tenn., Dr. Abra- 
ham M. Rihbany in the Church of the 
Disciples, Boston, Rev. George Edgar 
Hathaway in- Westminster Unitarian 
Church, Providence, R.I., Rev. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot in Bulfinch Place Church, 
Boston, Rev. John Malick in the First 
Unitarian Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, Rev. 
George Hale Reed at Winchester, Mass., 
and Rev. Edward H. Cotton at Marble- 
head, Mass. Before he left for England 
as one of the centenary.exchange minis- 
ters, Rey. Frederick M. Eliot. preached 
in Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn., three 
Sermons on the meaning of the centenary. 


_For the Children’s Mission 


The Children’s Mission to Children in 
Boston, Mass., the chief Unitarian organ- 
ization that looks after the welfare of 
children needing foster-home care, will 
make a much-needed addition to its in- 
come for the year through a benefit per- 
formance of Tony Sarg’s Marionettes in 
Jordan Hall, Boston, Saturday afternoon, 


Among the. 
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April 18, at 3 o’clock. They will give a 
dramatization of Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s “Treasure Island.” 


Legacies to Parish Churches 


The First Unitarian Church of Upton, 
Mass., receives $5,000 in the will of the 
late George W. Knowlton of Upton. The 
will of Dr. Edward C. Booth, who died 
in Florida in January, provides that, 
on the death of a designated relative, 
the Unitarian Church in Somerville shall 
leceive $1,000 of a trust fund then to be 
divided among several public beneficiaries. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED.—A woman of experience and motherly 
disposition to help with the care of two girls, 
Seven and six. Mrs. Mark H. WENTWORTH, 
Concord, Mass. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mrs. Kern has delight- 
ful, homelike rooms for travelers. Café adja- 
cent. Garage on premises. Near the White 
House. Telephone Franklin 1142, Free map 
sent. Address, 1912 G Street, Northwest. 


TO RENT 


TWO TEN-ROOM, comfortably furnished houses 
in Nova Scotia near Halifax, one night from 
Boston. Beautiful lakes, trout brook, furnace, 
telephone, spring water. $250 each, wood in- 
cluded. Excellent board if desired. Address: 
M. R., 229 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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POSITION WANTED 


SOCIAL WORKER (Unitarian), twenty years’ 
executive experience, seeks position as Director 
of Community Work, Superintendent of Insti- 
tution, or Superintendent of Hospital governed 
by a Liberal Board of Trustees. Is about to 
complete a three years’ contract which he con- 
siders inadvisable to renew, as community and 
present board are hostile to those of Liberal 
faith. Services available August 1. Address 
C-85, THp CHRISTIAN REGISTHR, 


CAMPS 


KEEBEC—Boys’ Camp at Phippsburg, Me. 
Christian leadership. Happy companions. Both 
fresh and salt water. Life a boy likes best. 


Moderate rates. Self-help. Booklet. July 1 
to Aug. 31. Rev. C. L. Stnvpns, South Deer- 
field, Mass. 


POCONO PINES CAMP—For boys. Pocono 
Pines, Pa. High in the invigorating mountains 
(2,000 ft.). Sandy beach on 3-mile lake. 
Swimming, canoeing, riding. All sports. Fresh 
vegetables and milk. Catalog. J. DB. CALHOUN, 
5906 Pulaski Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS: small groups, boys July, girls Au- 
gust, taken to Maine coast opposite Mt. Desert 
Island. Interesting trips by land and sea. 
Real camping under expert supervision on 
shores of inland lakes. Instruction in swim- 
ming, rowing, canoeing, scouting, camp and 
wood craft, also in tennis and other sports. 
Vassar College counselors for the girls. Good 
food and individual care. For terms and in- 
formation write to Rey. O. B. Hawsns, 4 Wald- 
ron Avenue, Summit, N.J. 
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RESORTS 


THE BEECHES, PARIS HILL, MAINE—Health 
resort for elderly, delicate, or convalescent 
ladies. Beautiful environment, invigorating 
climate, large, comfortable rooms, home table. 
Blectricity and massage if desired. Address 
until May 15, BLhancun Dunnzs, M.D., Station 
B, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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New York District to Observe Centenary 


Unitarians in pilgrimage to Hall of Fame—Glenn Frank to speak 


UNITARIAN PILGRIMAGE to the 

Hall of Fame, where twenty-two Uni- 
tarians are honored, a program of ad- 
dresses by liberal leaders which will be 
broadcast by WJZ, and open house at 
the Metropolitan headquarters are fea- 
tures planned by the churches of the New 
York City area for the celebration of the 
centenary of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, on April 19 and 22. 

Unitarians will make their pilgrimage 
on Sunday afternoon, April 19. Dr. 
Arthur E. Morgan, president of Antioch 
College, will deliver an address. Wreaths 
will be placed on the memorials of Unita- 
rian representatives by little girls dressed 
in white, one from each of the churches 
in the Metropolitan district. 

The other public meeting will be held 
on Wednesday evening, April 22, in Town 
Hall, which will be appropriately deco- 
rated for the occasion. The speakers will 
be Glenn Frank, editor of the Century 
Magazine, Dr. Preston Bradley of the 
People’s Church in Chicago, Ill., and Rey. 
Charles Francis Potter of the West Side 
Unitarian Chureh in New York City. Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, will preside. 
Rey. R. Nicol Cross of London, England, 
will give the invocation. Dr. Minot 
Simons of All Souls Church in New York 
City will read from the Scriptures; Dr. 
John H. Lathrop of the Church of the 
Saviour in Brooklyn, N.Y., will offer the 
prayer. Music will be furnished by the 
choir and organist of All Souls Church 
and will be in charge of the Metropolitan 
Federation of the Young People’s Soci- 
eties. Station WJZ will broadcast the 
program. 

On the afternoon of April 22, Unitarian 
headquarters at 299 Madison Avenue will 
keep open house for visiting friends, and 
tea will be served by a committee headed 
by Mrs. A. H. Cilley of the Community 
Church. Unitarians passing through New 
York City are cordially invited to all the 
events of the celebration. 


Pacific School Luncheon 


Friends of the Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry will hold their Anniver- 
sary Week luncheon meeting in Bulfinch 
Place Church, Boston, Mass., on Thurs- 
day, May 14. Dr. William §S. Morgan, 
acting dean of the school, Dr. A. Wake- 
field Slaten, and Rev. Harvey Loy will 
tell of the progress of the School. Those 
who wish to attend the meeting should 
send notice beforehand, if possible, to Rev. 
Otto E. Duerr, Laconia, N.H. 


Personals 


H. G. Creel, Jr., son of the publicity 
director of the Eppley Hotels system, 
Omaha, Neb., has entered Chicago Uni- 
versity to prepare for the Unitarian min- 
istry. He was an attendant of the First 
Unitarian Church in Omaha. 


Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks of All Souls 
Unitarian Church in Indianapolis, Ind., 
gave an address on “Weeds or Wheat?’ 


at the recent sixth International Neo- 
Malthusian and Birth Control Conference 
in New York City. 


Rey. and Mrs. J. Harry Hooper of Flor- 
ence, Mass., will sail for Europe on June 
1. They will spend some time in Eng- 
land; and, on the Continent, they will 
study at the University of Strassburg. 
They will return to New York City, Sep- 
tember 11. ’ 


Mr. Greenman Resigns Pastorate 


Rey. Walter F. Greenman has resigned 
the pastorate of All Souls Unitarian 
Church in Greenfield, Mass. 
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Bishop Jozan at King’s Chapel 


The noonday services at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., next week will begin with 
an organ recital on Monday by Raymond 
C. Robinson. The preacher at the services 
for Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday will 
be the Rt. Rev. Nicholas Jozan, suffragan 
bishop of the Unitarian churches in Hun- 
gary. The preacher for Wednesday is to 
be announced later. 


Another 7 League Chapter 


A new chapter of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League has been formed at Little- 
ton, N.H., with twenty-five charter mem- 
bers. The chapter officers are: Presi- 
dent, Frank M. Richardson; vice-presi- 
dent, Bert Tuttle; secretary, Wilford M. 
Kenney; treasurer, Harold G. Cushing. 


BREWER & CO. - 


DISTINCTION and INDIVIDUALITY 


The Newest Accessories From 


FRANCE ITALY CHINA 
Perfumes Jade, Pearl, Ivory Necklaces 
Alabaster ameo Glass and Venetian Glass 
Majolica China and Glassware 

amps Handbags and Scarfs 


Fancy Tortoise Shell Novelties 
Mail Inquiries Solicited 


CONTINENTAL GALLERIES 
56 FRONT ST. ~ 


WORCESTER, MASS, 


IN ame 
l} HUI 


( 


COFFEE 


DWINELL-WRIGHT Company 


The Flavor is Roasted In! 


WANE oy: CUP of good coffee ! — the most enjoyable part of 
> the meal! Provided, of course, that it has the real coffee flavor. 
Insist on White House Coffee and be sure. The flavor is roasted in. 


WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY Boston, Chicago, Portsmouth, Va. 
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1825—1925 


CENTENARY 
CELEBRATION 
American 
Unitarian Association 


THE TOWN HALL 


113 WEST 43rn STREET, NEW YORK 


April 22nd —at 8.15 p.m. 


Setebremiaie SAMUELHA, ELIOT tpaaiacie’ American Unitarian Association 
Speakers: REV. CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER, West Side Unitarian Church, N. Y. 
REV. PRESTON BRADLEY, People's Church, Chicago 
MR. GLENN FRANK, Editor Century Magazine 


Under the Auspices of 


-The Metropolitan Conference of Unitarian and ~ 


Other Liberal Churches 


PROGRAM WILL BE BROADCAST BY WJZ 
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THE W 


When your face 
is toward the 
SUNSHINE 
the SHADOWS fall 
behind you. 


$5,000 to A. U. A. 


The sum of $5,000 is given to the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association for its gen- 
eral work, in the will of the late Rebecca 
White of Hamilton, Mass. 


Gift to Quincy, Mass., Church 


A gift of $2,000, to be conserved as the 
“G. Harvey Field Fund,’ has been pre- 
sented to the First Parish Church in 
Quincy, Mass., by Mrs. Maude Field Dew- 
son. The gift is “in loving memory of 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Harvey Field and their 
grandson, Harvey Field Dewson.” The 
income from this fund may be used for 
such church purposes as seem feasible. 
Mrs. Dewson has received the official 
thanks of the church for her thoughtful 
and appreciated gift. 


Tablet for Dr. De Normandie 


A tablet in memory of Dr. James De 
Normandie, who died October 6, 1924, is 
to be erected in the First Parish Church 
in Roxbury, Mass., where he was minister 
and minister emeritus. Contributions 
from parishes and individuals are being 
sent to Gorham Rogers, 71 Monmouth 
Street, Brookline, Mass. 


WorcESTER, Mass.—Before a congrega- 
tion of more than 350 persons, forty-three 
new members received the right hand of 
fellowship into the Unitarian Church on 
Palm Sunday. In this group there were 
nearly aS many men as women, and 
nearly half of them were young people. 


What the Young People 


Expect of their Elders 
(Continued from page 376) 


It is the same with the girls. In their 
dress, appearance, and actions they are 
yery apt to follow in the wake of mother 
or older sisters. It is practically im- 
possible to teach young folks to adhere 
to the best principles if their elders them- 
selves do not set the right example. 

In sum, we expect that our elders will 
love and work for us, care for and take 
an interest in us, see that we get the best 
possible education, that they be reasonable 
and broad-minded in their discipline, and 
that they not only tell us what to do, but 
set us a good example by doing the right 
things themselves. 


~The Christian Register 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK. 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Preswwent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip 
Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Gnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s‘Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SEVEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New York, Cuicaao, St. Louis, SAN FRANCISCO 


PROCTOR ACADEMY. 


rogressive Prepardi in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. 
Liberal policy under Unitarian auspices. Sep- 
arate dormitory and campus for boys and girls. 


The traditional R’s of Education and also the 
three H’s—the Hand, the Head, and the Heart. 


For particulars or catalog address 
STANLEY KEeviEey, Headmaster 
Anpover, N.H. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY — 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Eopplemetiay work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next semester will begin Aug. 17. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM 8S. MORGAN, Pz.D. 


THE MEADVILLE a 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, March 25. 
For information apply to the President, : 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 


T: y 
cee Te Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Exta Lyman Casor, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School] Organization. Opens the second Monday in 
October. For particulars address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 


THE UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locxs, President, E. A. Courcn, Treasurer, 


14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY, MASS. 
The Distinctive Contribution of Unitarians to non- 
sectarian social service in Boston. 
i + — oe the education of a and adults in 
andicrafts, art, music, matics, domestic science, 
physical education, and club sstivitien. 


Aim: ‘‘Better Homes and Better Citizenship. a7 


Cuartes L. DBNorMANDIR, President 
Freprrick J. Sou.e, Director 


that you treat us not only as young people, 


only ask that their elders be patient and 


but as the ones who will take up the 
reins where you lay them down; and if 
the young people make mistakes, they 


understand them, always remembering 
that “The spirit of youth in the life of 
the church is the hope of the world.” _ 


We all have a part in this, the elders 
as well as the young people. We ask 
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Frontiers 
of 


e ; e 
Liberalism 
: FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
SWANSBORO, N.C. 


On frontiers of liberalism—East, West, North and South—little 
bands of Unitarians, often bearing the stigma of “‘atheist’”’ and “infidel,” 
and confronted with battalions of ignorance and prejudice, are fighting 
the good fight for freedom and reason in religion. 


Unitarians who have not forgotten the struggle of one hundred years 
ago know how important it is to maintain and strengthen these poten- 
tial strongholds of liberal religion. And there are other frontiers 
awaiting the pioneer leader and the initial money backing. Our free 
churches, whether self-supporting or on the road to self-support, alike 
invest according to their means in the building up of these frontiers. 


Shall these outposts become strongholds? Last year the American 
Unitarian Association granted direct financial aid to fifty-four churches 
in all parts of the country, lent money to help in building churches 
from Massachusetts to Manitoba, from Ontario to Tennessee, and 
appropriated funds for Unitarian work among Finnish and Icelandic 
settlements in America. The Association annually obligates itself 
in advance for missionary and church extension enterprises. How 


much can it promise for next year? 


Let us celebrate the Centenary 
by doubling our contributions ! 


Please forward checks as soon as possible, made payable to 
HENRY H. FULLER, Treasurer, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASANTRIES | 


Middle age may perhaps be defined as 
that period in life when you’re going to 
feel just as well as you ever did in a day 
or two —Ole State Journal. 

Irate Mother (at dinner): “Johnny, I 
wish you’d stop reaching for things. 
Haven’t you a tongue?” Johnny: ‘ ‘Yes, 
Mother, but my arm’s longer.’—Univer- 
sity of Southern California Wampus. 


Clerk: “If the boss liked to get off on 
Saturday afternoons as well as I do, I'll 
bet he wouldn’t work.’ Another Clerk: 
“Yes, and if he liked to get off as well as 
you do, he wouldn’t be _ boss.”—Good 
Hardware. 


Bishop Fiske, Central New York, has 
offered a prize for the best paper from a 
member of the Young People’s Fellowship 
on “Why I am an Episcopalian.” Here 
is one essay—a gem for brevity and hon- 
esty: “Because papa and mama were.” 


“T know every one of the tricks of your 
trade!” eried the angry credit customer 
to her grocer. ‘Do you think I have 
bought groceries fifteen years for noth- 
ing?” “Well,” said the grocer, “I 
shouldn’t be at all surprised.”—Progres- 
sive Grocer. 


“This is ridiculous,” said the infuriated 
producer. “Do you realize that in the 
last scene you actually laughed when you 
were supposed to be dying?” “At my 
salary,” answered the actor, not without 
dignity, “death is greeted with laughter 
and cheers.’—London Daily Express. 


Recipe for success, in Life: Find out 
where the money is and get there as 
quickly as you can and when you get 
there get all you can get there and then 
get out of there with all you could get 
out of those that are there before those 
that are there get out of you all that 
you got there after you got there. 


“Hello! Wilbur F. Schwimpfel, what’s 
your reaction to this little old day?’ 
“Jefferson B. Hatch, I’m sold on it—com- 
pletely, absolutely, totally.” “Same 
here. As I analyze the position the pres- 
ent weather certainly has a big general 
appeal.” “It sure does get its story 
across.” ‘Count me in on that, W. F.; 
that’s my slant on it precisely.” “No 
need to canvass the situation on a day 
like to-day, J. B.” “Sounds like good psy- 
chology to me.” “My name’s on the dotted 
line to that, old man. Well, good-by.” 
“Good-by.”—Life. 


At this season of the year, just before 
spring fever becomes’ epidemic, the 
bleached urbanite swells with longing 
and puffs with determination: 

1. To own a little place in the country, 
if it weren’t so far from town. 

2. To raise chickens and sell the eggs, 
if it weren’t so much trouble to feed ’em. 

8. To have a nice little garden to grow 
just enough stuff for ourselves, if it 
weren’t that spading gives.one a kink in 
the back. 

4. To walk to the office every morning, 
and-home again in the evening, if it 
weren’t so far, and the sidewalks weren’t 
so hard, and if it were not so clearly a 
public duty to patronize the street-cars. 

And so the b. u. goes out and buys 
another golf club.—Pitisburgh Sun. 


||| THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 


The Chaban: Register 


PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 

Vice-President, Paul Revere Frothingham, 

Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. 

Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass, 
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one now 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


STAINLESS STEEL PARING sp ko raise money laa 

. Our Aid Society sold 
™ several dozen last year 
and they gave such 
satisfaction I think I 
can dispose of some 
more.”’ Send for sam- 
ple and plan free. 


STAINLESS PRODUCTS SALES CO., Inc. 
1033 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. ' 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


Te following hotels are worth ae? of | 
patronage. They render excellent = 
service and provide a pleasant Sa 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 
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: PARKER HOUSE 


COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 


Ere) ret Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bey tir es minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


When ordering change Whe drderrawendndead 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 


Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, D.D., minister. Church service at 
11 a.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 


garten at 11 a.m. 


ARLINGTON STREHT CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11 a.m. Church School with Kinder- 
garten Class during Morning Service. Vesper 
Service at 4 p.m. Wednesday noon service, 
12.10 to 12.40. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m., All 
Souls School of Religious Education, young 
children’s classes. 11 AMS 
Church Service. The church is open daily for 
rest and prayer. Daily half-hour Lenten Sery- 
ice 12.20 p.m. to 12.50 p.m. Strangers welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets, Rev. Harold BD. B. Speight, min- 
ister, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister 
emeritus. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Morn- 
ing Prayer with sermon by Rev. Howard W. 
Brown, D.D., April 19, 11 a.m. Daily services 
at 12.15 P.M. Monday to Friday inclusive. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (16380), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school at 10.15 a.m. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Vesper service, Thursday, 4.30 p.m. Com- 
munion service on the first Sunday of each 
month after Morning Service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all serv- 
ices. All are welcome, ; 
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